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Upon the Foreign Trade of 


LATIN AMERICA 


Section 1 


By Henry CHarmers, Consultant on Commercial Policy, Department of Commerce 


HE MANY-SIDED IMPACT of the 

war upon the economies of the 

countries of Latin America not only 
has changed materially the conditions of 
trading with them during the war, but is 
likely to have important permanent in- 
fluences, during the period ahead, upon 
the character and diversity of the com- 
modities which they will produce, and of 
those for which they will call upon other 
countries. Moreover, many of the pro- 
jects and programs gone into as wartime 
measures may so materially change the 
productive possibilities, and the char- 
acter and direction of the future com- 
mercial relations of the Latin American 
Republics, as to give a new orientation to 
their commercial policy and trade-con- 
trol measures after the war. 

This impact of the war upon the Latin 
American trading economies has been 
felt in a variety of ways, although with 
relative unevenness upon the different 
countries. Broadly, the most notable of 
these developments have been: 

(1) The marked shifts in markets and 
sources of supply, as most of Continen- 
tal Europe and then the Far East be- 
came inaccessible; 

(2) The relaxation of old controls upon 
foreign trade and the adoption of new 
ones, as competitive and exchange pres- 
sures eased, and the problems of pro- 
curing necessary imports overshadowed 
those of disposing of surplus exports; 

(3) The centralized governmental su- 
pervision over all transactions in certain 
essential commodities, whether of do- 
mestic or foreign origin; 

(4) The close wartime adaptation of 
the import control systems of each of 
the Latin American countries to the ex- 
port control system of the United States; 

(5) The expanding series of agree- 
ments with the United States for the 
purchase of their strategic materials and 
of certain otherwise undisposable sur- 
pluses; 

(6) The local governmental measures 
for the support of products temporarily 
unexportable; 

(7) The quickened efforts for facilitat- 
ing permanently closer inter-American 
trade relations, by agreements regarding 
tariffs and transportation arrangements; 
and 

(8) The acceleration in many of the 
southern Republics of programs for ex- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Because of the broad range of 
recent developments in commercial 
policy involving Latin America, this 
article is planned to appear in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly in two 
sections. Its combined scope is in- 
dicated from the introduction to 
this section. 

Earlier articles in this general 
series have appeared in the issues 
of Foreign Commerce Weekly for 
January 30 and March 13, 1943. 











pansion and diversification of the coun- 
try’s economic activities, and often in- 
cluding agriculture as well as industry. 

While individually most of these types 
of developments may be fairly well 
known, a brief composite review may be 
valuable in suggesting the pattern of the 
emerging new economic position and 
relations of the various countries of 
Latin America, to which their foreign 
trading policies will in time tend to be 
adapted. 


Increased Dependence Upon United 
States as Supplier and. as Buyer 


The increased dependence of the other 
American Republics upon the United 
States, as the prime supplier of their 
import needs and the buyer of their 
surplus products, was the overshadowing 
fact of 1942 in the inter-American eco- 
nomic situation. Their trade control 
measures and arrangements of the year 
were prompted primarily by the efforts 
to adjust to that relationship. 

The outbreak of global war in Decem- 
ber 1941 practically cut off the Latin 
American countries from such small 
trade as they had still carried on with 
the Axis countries. Moreover, the 
United Kingdom’s intensified diversion 
of its facilities to war production cur- 
tailed further the volume of British 
goods available for exportation to Latin 
America. The prime concern of these 
countries, which during the early period 
of the war has been over finding markets 
for those of their export products which 
normally found their major outlets in 


Europe, had consequently shifted by 
1942. It now became centered upon the 
problem of obtaining sufficient supplies 
from abroad, to meet the essential im- 
port requirements of their industries and 
public services as well as of their civilian 
populations. 

In their exceptional need, the southern 
Republics explored the possibility of ob- 
taining supplies of their deficit products 
from each other, with a thoroughness 
probably unprecedented—and marked 
increases did develop in many of these 
hitherto minor currents of inter-Latin- 
American trade. The aggregate possi- 
bilities from those directions for the 
types of goods needed were, however, 
quite limited in scope and volume. This 
left the Latin American countries de- 
pendent primarily upon the United 
States as the principal source of the 
great bulk of their imports, including the 
replacements for what was no longer 
available from Continental Europe or 
even the United Kingdom, as well as the 
products normally obtained from the 
United States. 


United States-Latin American Trade 
Well Maintained in 1942 


However, the tremendously increased 
demands for its own expanding military 
program, and for supplying its Allies over 
the spreading battle fronts, came to ab- 
sorb more than half of even the hugely 
expanded output of the United States, 
and forced curtailment of the supplies 
that could be spared for civilian con- 
sumption either at home or abroad. 
Moreover, the tonnage needed for trans- 
porting and supplying the increasing 
number of American troops dispersed 
over the globe, and for maintaining 
deliveries to the Allied war fronts 
and bases despite submarine sinkings, 
strained the capacity of even the rapidly 
enlarging fleets. This restricted the 
shipping available for commercial traffic 
with most destinations in the Western 
Hemisphere, as well as elsewhere. Under 
the circumstances, the changes made 
by the various Latin American Govern- 
ments during 1942 in their existing im- 
port controls became quite secondary, in 
most cases, to the limitations imposed by 
the ability of the United States to spare 
the goods desired and the availability of 
sufficient ships to carry them. 
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Despite these limitations, the record 
indicates that the trade of Latin America 
with the United States was well main- 
tained during the past year. Certain 
classes of merchandise, notably such 
consumers’ durable goods as automotive 
products, typewriters, and others requir- 
ing materials and facilities more needed 
for the war production program, were 
not shipped to Latin. America in any- 
thing like normal quantities, for the 
same reasons that they could not be 
made freely available for civilian pur- 
chasers in the United States. In ag- 
gregate value, however, the exports from 
the United States to the 20 southern Re- 
publics during 1942 totaled $708,000,00). 
This was about one-fifth less than the 
value of such shipments during the pre- 
ceding year ($902,000,000) , before short- 
ages of supplies and shipping became 
acute in the United States, but repre- 
sented an increase of nearly one-half 
over the average value of United States 
exports to Latin America during 1936-38, 
the years immediately preceding the war 
($485,000,000). 

Particularly in view of the strict con- 
trols exercised by the United States Gov- 
ernment upon the maximum prices at 
which commercial sales could be made 
for export, this increased value was at- 
tributable only in part to higher prices 
than during the prewar period.’ Such 
comparative data as are available for 
individual classes of exports show that 
the United States shipped to Latin 
America during 1942 materially larger 
amounts of goods than before the war 
in many important lines, including cer- 
tain essential commodities formerly ob- 
tained largely from Europe, notably iron 
and steel semi-manufactures, coal, paper 
and paper materials, and chemicals. 

Lend-Lease shipments to Latin Amer- 
ica accounted for less than 4 percent of 
the total exports to this region during 
the past year, and consisted of supplies 
for the military and naval establish- 
ments of the other American Govern- 
ments. In the transactions involving 
cash exports, constituting over 96 per- 
cent of the total, it is understood that 
United States export authorities were 
guided by the firm purpose that this 
trade with Latin America should con- 
tinue to move, so far as possible, through 
normal channels at both ends. Com- 
pared to the years just before the war, 
when about 16 percent of United States 
exports found their markets in the other 
American Republics, during 1942, the 
United States sent to those countries 
fully 23 percent of its cash exports (ex- 
clusive of Lend-Lease). 

Apparently, the complex system of 
control upon exports from the United 
States has served less as a restriction 
upon the aggregate volume of goods 
shipped to Latin America during the 
past year, than as a selective agent, in 
several ways. This will appear more 
clearly later, as the course of the United 
States export control system during the 
past year or so is analyzed. 


1For United States exports as a whole, of 
all products and to all destinations, 1942 
prices averaged about one-third higher than 
before the war. 
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The value of the imports into the 
United States from Latin America dur- 
ing 1942 amounted to $980,000,000 and 
came within 3 percent of the high value 
of United States purchases from the 
other American Republics during 1941, 
when the aggregate was slightly over a 
billion dollars ($1,008,000,000). The 
northward current of commodities into 
the United States during the past year 
represented an increase of 80 percent in 
dollar value over the average during 
1936-38, the years immediately preced- 
ing the war. To get a measure of the 
relative quantity, a somewhat similar 
discount for price rises during the war 
should be made for imports as for ex- 
ports. The proportion of the total im- 
portations into the United States that 
was bought from Latin America has 
1isen sharply inside of a few years, from 
about 22 percent before the war to 36 
percent during 1942. 


Relaxation of Latin American 
Import and Exchange Controls 


Most of the Latin American govern- 
ments took some steps during the past 
year to facilitate the securing of foreign 
products from wherever obtainable, by 
reducing or waiving duties on selected 
products, relaxing license or exchange 
controls, or easing customs formalities. 
The need for restricting imports because 
of inability to pay for these with their 
current exports or exchange on hand, 
which had prompted the measures of 
earlier years for tightening their import 
license and exchange control systems, 
was no longer a problem for most of the 
countries in Latin America. The in- 
creased purchases by the United States 
of many—not all—of the Latin Ameri- 
can export staples, and the stimulation 
even of certain secondary products, and 
at distinctly improved prices, had re- 
sulted in the building up of sizable ex- 
port balances on the part of almost all 
of them. 

In fact, these increased United States 
purchases had, by the end of 1941, off- 
set in value practically the entire loss 
to Latin America from the practical 
cutting off of its former $500,000,000 
market on the Continent of Europe. 
This program on the part of the United 
S:ates was continued in _ intensified 
fashion during 1942, as will be detailed 
later. The consequent general improve- 
ment in their economic condition and 
prospects, attaining in several countries 
the dimensions of a boom, and the im- 
provement in their exchange position 
and reserves, allowed most of them to 
relax their import controls in some 
measure. 

Mention can be made only of the out- 
standing measures of the past year in 
this direction. Argentina practically 
abolished the few remaining exchange 
restrictions on imports, and removed the 
disparity in the rates at which exchange 
was granted in the payment of imports 
of the same classes of goods from dif- 
ferent sources, a practice which had for 
some time discriminated against Ameri- 
can competition in the Argentine 
market. The neighboring country of 
Uruguay took similar action in ordering 
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that imports from the United States, 
Canada, and the other American Re. 
publics be liquidated with exchange at 
the favorable controlled rate, the same 
as that hitherto applying mainly to the 
United Kingdom, and regardless of the 
ype of merchandise involved. Venezuela 
did away with import licenses and the 
controlled exchange market, reserving 
only the right to control by quotas im- 
portations of products essential for the 
national welfare. Costa Rica canceled 
its exchange categories, under which 
priority was granted to certain classes 
of imported goods in the allocation of 
exchange for payment. 

Mexico announced the waiver of im- 
port duties on certain essential mate- 
rials and equipment, in order to alleviate 
extreme shortages. Cuba announced ex- 
emption from duties and taxes for all im- 
ported machinery and_ instruments 
needed in connection with the develop- 
ment of new plants. Panama reduced 
its import duties on a long list of food- 
stuffs. Venezuela granted waivers of 
duties to several hundred firms for the 
importation of a considerable number of 
materials and productive equipment, in 
order to encourage local production for 
the country’s essential consumer needs. 
Argentina granted duty exemptions for 
certain industrial materials, and Bolivia 
lifted the duties on the admission of 
practically everything essential to expan- 
sion of local food production, including 
machinery, plants, and livestock. 

In the course of the reciprocal trade 
agreements concluded during 1942 with 
the United States, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Mexico reduced duties on the importa- 
tion of broad ranges of products into 
their territories. The new facilities for 
importation of products from the other 
Latin American Republics will be dis- 
cussed in another connection. 


Latin American Domestic Controls 
Over Essential Products 


In view of the short supplies of many 
essential materials and products, 
whether domestically produced or ob- 
tained from abroad, all of the Latin 
American countries had, by the end of 
1942, established some form of central- 
ized governmental control over broad 
ranges of such commodities. In many 
of the countries all articles considered 
of prime necessity were placed under of- 
ficial control at all stages from produc- 


‘tion to consumption, including domestic 


movements as well as importations and 
exportations. These were often accom- 
panied by provision for periodic inven- 
tory of stocks on hand, and the require- 
ments that holders of the goods may not 
sell or transfer their holdings except 
under permit. 

In practically all of the southern Re- 
publics, some form of price control or 
price ceilings has been attempted, and 
usually accompanied by some measure 
of rationing or control of the distribu- 
tion of products in exceptionally short 
supply, to insure the most effective 
spread and utilization. In a number of 
these countries, the executive branch of 
the government was given the power to 
requisition stocks of essential commodi- 
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ties, and even of the transport facilities 
necessary to their most equitable dis- 
tribution within the country. 

The restrictions upon the reexporta- 
tion of such imported products, and upon 
the exportation of similar products of 
domestic origin, which most of them had 
already instituted during 1941, were car- 
ried further in scope during the past year 
and more stringently enforced. 


Import Controls Adapted to Export 
United States Controls 


The generally tightening supply and 
shipping situation has led, since the lat- 
ter part of 1941, to a marked shift in 
the basic attitude of the governments of 
Latin American countries toward im- 
portations, particularly from the United 
States. So far from restricting the ad- 
mission of foreign goods into their ter- 
ritories, the administering officials of the 
southern Republics became increasingly 
concerned over the difficulties of obtain- 
ing from the United States—now their 
only important source for most products 
which they could not themselves pro- 
duce—sufficient supplies for even the es- 
sential needs of their public services, 
productive enterprises, and civilian con- 
sumers. In fact, they exerted themselves 
to assist in procurement and delivery of 
goods from the United States, and this 
necessarily involved the adaptation of 
their respective systems of import con- 
trol to the export control system of the 
United States. 

At the same time, the pressure of de- 
velopments forced the United States to 
make appreciable changes in the objec- 
tives and methods of operation of its sys- 
tem of control over exports to the other 
American Republics. During the first 
year after its inauguration, in July 1940, 
the functions of the United States con- 
trol over exports were largely negative. 
Its prime purposes were to prevent an 
undue outward drain upon the domestic 
supply of strategic materials, and to re- 
strict shipments to undesirable destina- 
tions and to consignees in Latin America 
and other friendly countries who might 
divert the goods or their proceeds to the 
benefit of the Axis powers. Under the 
changing war developments—particu- 
larly the adoption by the United States 
of the role of Arsenal and Larder of 
Democracy, and the inauguration of its 
own “defense” program, which by the 
close of 1941 became a war program—the 
original negative character of United 
States control over exports became in- 
creasingly overshadowed by the need for 
utilizing it in the service of positive ob- 
jectives. 


U. S. Export Control as Means of 
Selective Assistance 


The United States export control be- 
came, during 1942, not only a form of 
adjustable restriction but also a means 
of selective assistance to Latin America. 
While often rejecting individual applica- 
tions for various reasons, on the whole 
the operations of the United States ex- 
port control regime appeared to have 
been directed, with increasing clarity, 
during the past year or so, toward en- 
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suring the largest possible provision for 
the civilian requirements of Latin Amer- 
ica and other friendly countries, con- 
sistent with the naturally more urgent 
claims of the United States war program 
and of the Lend-Lease supplies needed 
for the belligerent allies. 


Despite the increasing demands upon 
the United States after Pearl Harbor, 
that Government had announced, late 
in December 1941, the continuation of 
its policy “to aid in maintaining the eco- 
nomic stability of the other American 
Republics by recognizing and providing 
for their essential civilian needs, on the 
basis of equal and proportionate con- 
sideration with our own.” This position 
was reenforced by the Under Secretary 
of State at the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers of the American Republics, 
held at Rio de Janeiro early in 1942. 
The effective implementation of that 
policy has been the guiding objective of 
the arrangements involving Latin Amer- 
ica under the export control system of 
the United States, and of the various 
changes since made in the methods of 
its practical operation. 

The effective carrying through of such 
a program of selective assisted exporta- 
tion to the other American Republics re- 
quired, among other things, the positive 
assurance that the purposes for which 
export licenses were granted by the 
United States represented those most es- 
sential to sustaining the generel econ- 
omy of the receiving country. The de- 
velopment of interlocking controls at 
both ends was found indispensable. For 
many countries of Latin America, it rep- 
resented a new and often very consider- 
able undertaking, to set up an “essential- 
needs” agency to exercise centralized 
supervision over that country’s entire 
volume of importations in many lines. 
Specifically, these bodies needed to as- 
certain the desires or requirements of 
the many private firms in the country, 
as well as of the public agencies, for each 
of the many classes of goods which could 
now be obtained from the United States 
only in limited quantities. They had 
then to develop practical means of deter- 
mining the relative importance of the 
various prospective orders, and which to 
endorse for favorable action or preferred 
consideration. 


Estimating Latin American Needs 
Through Requirements Studies 


On the side of the United States, as 
distinct stringencies developed toward 
the end of 1941 for certain products in 
high demand, recognition grew of the 
need for going beyond the: granting of 
permission to export, or even of priority 
ratings to suppliers. In collaboration 
with the centralized import control 
agencies of the other American Repub- 
lics just mentioned, surveys were under- 
taken of their essential needs for each 
of a broad range of industrial materials 
and equipment, as a basis for determin- 
ing the approximate amounts that might 
fairly be allocated to them, among the 
various domestic and foreign claimants 
for the limited supplies available. 
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In order to assure the most effective 
disposition of the aggregate supply of 
scarce materials available to the princi- 
pal Allied Nations, and to avoid duplica- 
tion of such shipments to Latin America 
from Great Britain and Canada, the 
principal alternative sources open, the. 
authorities of the United States have 
been taking account of the British and 
Canadian prospective export programs 
for the countries of Latin America, in 
the planning of their allocations for the 
southern Republics of materials and 
commodities in short supply. 

Because of the changes during the 
course of the year in the domestic sup- 
ply situation for various commodities in 
the United States, however, and the un- 
predictable increases in the quantities 
needed for the war programs of the 
United States and of its Allies, deliveries 
of some products to Latin America were 
not found possible to the full volume an- 
ticipated at the beginning of 1942, when 
the effort was made to set up quarterly 
allocations for selected essential cate- 
gories, while for certain products the 
full quantities indicated in advance are 
reported to have been delivered. 


Shortage of Shipping Becomes the 
Basic Limitation Upon Trade 


An additional consideration in the 
inter-American situation which grew in 
importance during 1942 was that of 
shipping space. Under the current mili- 
tary strain upon transport facilities, the 
exportation of all products from the 
United States, even of those in ample 
supply within the country, was subjected 
to a system of shipping priorities. The 
shifting pressures of war needs and of 
ship losses, necessarily, rendered tenta- 
tive all advance estimates of the ship- 
ping to be available for the delivery of 
goods to any given market. 

Despite the above difficulties and lim- 
itations, the predominantly selective 
rather than restrictive effect of the 
United States system of controls upon 
exports to Latin America was manifested 
in the large aggregate volume of goods 
shipped southward during 1942. As 
earlier indicated, the value of United 
States exports to the other American 
Republics last year totaled over $700,- 
000,000, about one-fifth less than during 
the almost record year 1941, before the 
United States became a belligerent, but 
nearly one and a half times as great as 
the combined value of its exports to 
Latin America during the years just be- 
fore the outbreak of the war. 

The selective character of the United 
States export controls has been mani- 
fested in several ways. It has been selec- 
tive as between consignees, in the effort 
to minimize shipments to undesirable 
Axis-connected firms located in Latin 
America. It has been selective also in 
holding down the volume of shipments of 
goods readily available in the United 
States market but of secondary essen- 


* See earlier section of this article for fuller 
discussion of actual United States exports to 
Latin America during 1942, including the 
factor of price rises. 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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The A-BC of the 


Fiber Situation TODA Y— 


Significant Facts High-Lighted by War Production Board 


ANILA, SISAL, HEMP, jute, flax, 
and ramie are fighting fibers—long 
and strong. These members of the 
hemp or “cordage” family, essential to 
victory, are tangled in the changing 
geography of war. 
Manila is a Jap prisoner. 
Sisal competes for Carribean and 
African shipping space. 
Hemp, growing in Italy and Hungary, 
serves the Axis. 

Jute, an Indian native, is partially cut 
off by action in the East. 
Flax is no longer 

France and Belgium. 
Ramie is trapped in China and the 
Malay country. 


Now Under WPB Control 


But the Armed Forces must have hard- 
working fibers for “rope, rope, and more 
rope,” for ships’ buffers, ships’ caulkings, 
engine packing, binder twine, bagging, 


available from 


1 This article reproduces a press announce- 
ment released a few days ago by the WPB. 


tarpaulins, insulations, fire hose, and 
shoe thread. 

To such essential uses, civilians add 
taken-for-granted ones—fishing lines, 
summer rugs, rope-sole shoes, household 
twine, carpet backing, upholstery web- 
bing, heavy paper bags and envelopes, 
toweling, table damask, dress linen, fine 
handkerchiefs. 

Soldier and civilian alike need flax in 
the form of the dollar bill. 

Only small quantities of these fibers 
can now be used for any but the most 
necessary civilian goods. Because they 
are military needs, available cordage 
fibers are under WPB control. First 
problem is to make up for the critical 
manila shortage. 


Manila and Sisal 


Manila fiber, taking its name from the 
now-captive Philippine city, is the best 
of all rope materials—very strong and 
very light in weight. And it does not 
swell with moisture (sailors cannot untie 
knots in swollen ropes). But manila 





No longer do these Filipinos, with their heavily loaded pack animals, bring in “manila” for 


eventual use in the United States. 
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fiber has never been raised successfully 
outside the Philippine islands. Manila 
rope and manila paper made from rope 
scrap now serve the enemy. 

Sisal, second only to manila in 
strength, is its best (but none too plen- 
tiful) substitute. With the supply from 
the Netherlands Indies cut off, this 
country must import all it can from Cen. 
tral America, Mexico, and British East 
Africa. Demands for this valuable fiber 
are enormous, but the Navy’s heavy rope 
comes first. There will not be sisal left 
over for summer rugs or even espadrilles, 


Hemp in Short Supply 


Not as strong as manila and sisal, nor 
as abrasion-resistant, hemp is still a val- 
uable rope fiber suited to the lighter “rat- 
line” uses. A sizable hemp-raising pro- 
gram, in Wisconsin and Kentucky, is 
expected to compensate, in part, for the 
loss of Italian and Hungarian fiber. But 
this country will do well to “grow enough 
ropes” for warneeds. There will be only 
small quantities of hemp for essential 
industry, none for such luxuries as the 
linen-like ecru tablecloths once imported 
from Italy. 


Wartime Demands for Jute 


Jute, coarsest and cheapest member of 
the hemp family, is not only suited to 
some rope uses, it is the world’s burlap 
fiber. Shipping sacks of Indian jute are 
needed in abnormally large quantities in 
wartime. This country now can import 
only part of its bagging requirements and 
has to fill in with domestic cotton. With 
insufficient jute for vital shipping bags, 
there will be little, if any, for carpet 
backs, furniture spring supports, and 
kitchen twine. 


Flax Resists “Mud and Mileage” 


Capable of the greatest refinement, 
flax runs the gamut of versatility. Its 
strong fibers, almost invisible or rela- 
tively thick, are made into fragile laces 
and tough tarpaulins, exquisite woven 
textiles and coarse towelings, fire hose, 
fishlines, and shoes. There will be no 
more flax fishlines for sportsmen. The 
Army needs all our linen thread to stitch 
shoe soles, because it best resists mud and 
mileage. 

Although the United States raises 
great quantities of seed flax for necessary 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Wartime Poses Questions: What About Tea—and Soap? 
How Can Fertilizer Be Had? 


Fed? 
Emigration? 


Can Cattle Be Adequately 
Where Can One Get Fuel? 
Can Prices Be Stabilized? 


How Cope With Workers’ 
Eire’s Author- 


ities Respond With Broad-Scale Efforts and Directives 


By Donavp F. HEATHERINGTON, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


CONOMICALLY, EIRE has felt the 

discomforts of the war without be- 
ing an actual participant in it. Almost 
from the very beginning of the conflict 
Eire’s economy has been under severe 
strain, and there has been a steady de- 
terioration rather than an improvement 
in the general situation. Eire’s difficul- 
ties have resulted largely from the in- 
ability to obtain supplies from overseas— 
because of the increased demands made 
upon these sources of supplies by other 
buyers, the lack of shipping space for 
those supplies obtainable, or because of 
the rigid allocation policies of the United 
Nations which made it impossible to al- 
low the customary exports to flow to 
neutral countries. 

Thus, the chief problem has been one 
of supply shortages, which have been 
felt in practically every section of the 
domestic economy. With one notable 
exception, supplies have been shorter 
and shorter as time has passed. The one 
exception is bread, but even here some 
difficulty was experienced in the early 
months of 1942. 


Food Situation 


The diet of the workers has been based 
primarily on two commodities—bread 
and tea—and in neither of these has Eire 
commanded sufficient supplies. The 
scarcity of these items has affected low- 
income groups with considerable sever- 
ity, creating some fear of a bread famine, 
since the tradition of the Great Famine 
is still strong in Eire. The wheat harvest 
of 1941, though the largest since 1846, 
was insufficient to meet the needs of the 
country until the 1942 harvest, and with 
diminished imports it appeared for a time 
that the bread-famine fears might be 
justified. Regulations were introduced 
to lower the consumption of wheat and 
conserve the existing supplies. The pub- 
lic responded quite well to appeals for a 
voluntary reduction in consumption, and 
the situation was eased to some extent. 

In the early spring and summer of 1942 
new supplies of wheat arrived from over- 
seas, and there was some further easing. 
Bread became available in normal quan- 
tities once more. Tea, however, contin- 
ued scarce, and the rationed allowance 


was cut to one-half ounce per person per 
week on January 3, 1942, remaining at 
this level throughout the year. 


Personal-Use Items Rationed 


During 1942 other articles cf personal 
consumption were brought under ration- 
ing. The shortage of butter made it nec- 
essary to place this product on the ration 
list in September 1942 and to prohibit the 
use of creamery butter for all except or- 
dinary household purposes. Exports of 
butter had already been banned in Feb- 
ruary 1942. At first the allowance was 
three-fourths of a pound per person per 
week, but it later became necessary to re- 
duce the allowance to one-half pound in 
Dublin County and in the city of Bray. 
In October 1942, soap was added to the 
ration list—6 ounces of hard soap, or 6 
ounces of toilet soap, or 12 ounces of soap 
powder per month being allowed each 
person. 


Although a rationing scheme of a kind 
existed prior to 1942, it applied to only a 
few commodities, principally tea and 
sugar. In May 1942, a general tightening 
up began, with the issuance of individual 
ration books. In August the rationing 
scheme for sugar was transferred from 
the “registered-customer” system to the 
more effective ration-book plan—the 
sugar allowance having previously been 
cut from 1 pound to three-fourths of a 
pound per person per week. 


Anomaly in Agriculture? 


There is a seeming contradiction in 
the fact that a food problem has existed 
in Eire even though the national eco- 
nomy is based largely on agriculture. 
Actually, however, this situation has 
grown out of the Irish land-utilization 
policy and the nature of Irish agricul- 
tural development. Most of the agri- 
cultural exports from Eire have been 





Courtesy Irish Legation 
This is O'Connell Street, Dublin—principal thoroughfare of Eire’s metropolis and capital. 
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Courtesy Irish Legation 


In fine old Leinster House, Eire’s Dail, or Legislative Assembly, tackles the Irish economic 


problems posed by the world-cataclysm 


livestock and livestock products, and it 
is apparent from this that Eire has con- 
centrated on dairy farming and meat 
production rather than on tillage crops. 
Many of the shortages encountered dur- 
ing the present war have been in food 
products which are not produced in Eire, 
but other shortages have brought out 
very forcibly the dependence of the Irish 
people on imported wheat and the de- 
pendence of Irish agriculture on im- 
ported feedstuffs and fertilizers. 


From 1851 until 1909 the acreage un- 
der tillage in Eire steadily declined, and, 
following the temporary increase during 
World War I, the downward movement 
was resumed. On the other hand, the 
acreage in pasture land has remained 
at almost the same figure since 1857. 
The contraction in the area devoted to 
tillage has resulted more from a decline 
in the cultivation of grains, particularly 
wheat, than from a decrease in root 
crops and green crops, such as potatoes 
and turnips. The Irish Industrial Year 
Book of 1942 has reported that between 
the maximum and minimum years of 
tillage—a period of 81 years—the total 
area of plowed land declined by 59 per- 
cent. During the same period, the area 
in grains decreased 68 percent, whereas 
the acreage devoted to root and green 
crops declined only 39 percent. 


Stimulating Farm Production 


During recent years, there has been 
some increase in the production of 
grains and root crops, resulting from 
greater yields. The supplies of wheat 
and livestock feedstuffs were not suffi- 
cient, however, and Eire was forced to 
meet the requirements with imports. In 
an attempt to make Eire more nearly 
self-supporting in these products, the 
Government introduced the “compul- 


sory-tillage”’ system in October 1939. 
Under the first order, the Government 
required the cultivation of not less than 
one-eighth of the arable land comprised 
in any holding. Subsequent orders have 
increased the percentages—one-fifth for 
1941 and one-fourth for 1942. 

In addition, the farmers were contin- 
ually urged by the Government to in- 
crease their output of wheat and sugar 
beets, and if possible to grow more of 
other foodstuffs to supplement any im- 
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port deficiencies. Loans were given for 
the purchase of agricultural machinery, 
Since the main shortage pressure Came 
from wheat, the Government instituteg 
a guaranteed-price policy, setting a price 
of 40 shillings per barrel (of 280 pounds) 
for the 1941 crop and 45 shillings per 
barrel for the 1942 crop. 


Fertilizer Problem 


The fertilizer supply has steadily 
dwindled since the outbreak of the war, 
owing to the cessation of imports of rock 
phosphate and sulfur pyrites from 
abroad, and sulfate of ammonia from 
Great Britain. The amounts available 
for the farmers have been only a smal] 
percentage of their normal require- 
ments. To meet the need there has 
been an increasing use of domestic fer- 
tilizers, including manure and straw. 


Shortage of Feedstuffs 


Prior to the present war, some 
£6,500,000 worth of imported maize and 
oil cakes were fed to livestock, but the 
war has severely curtailed the amounts 
imported. The shortage of feedstuffs 
had especially adverse effects on the hog 
and poultry populations. In 1941 the 
problem of fattening hogs became so 
serious with the disappearance of maize 
meal from the market that many small 
producers were forced to go out of busi- 
ness. Coupled with the fertilizer short- 
age, this situation has led to a drop in 
the livestock population. 

In 1941 also was experienced the worst 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
among cattle ever known to Eire. 
Animals, including cattle, sheep, hogs, 
and goats, were destroyed at a cost to 
the State of £223,000 in compensating 
the farmers. 





Courtesy Irish Legation 


Bringing wool to the mills to make Irish tweeds 
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Manufacturing Handicapped 


Although agriculture forms the basis 
of Eire’s economy, there has been con- 
siderable industrial development in re- 
cent years. The majority of the in- 
dustries are of the type that deal with 
consumers’ goods: that is, food, drink, 
textiles, and furniture. In 1938 the food, 
drink, and tobacco industries accounted 
for more than one-half of the gross out- 
put in value terms of all movable goods, 
and approximately half of the net out- 
put. By 1938 Eire was well on the way 
toward meeting the major share of its 
requirements of clothing, hosiery and 
knitwear, boots and shoes, furniture, 
soap, candles, and cigarettes. In the 
heavy-industry line there was some pro- 
duction of chemicals, drugs, paints, 
pricks, glass, masonry, implements, and 
the like, in addition to a group of plants 
engaged in assembling automobiles, 
radios, and other items. The amount 
of production, however, was compara- 
tively small. 

Most of the Irish industries have been 
dependent to some extent, directly or in- 
directly, upon imported materials. Di- 
rectly, there has been a need for raw ma- 
terials and machinery; indirectly, espe- 
cially for the food industries, there has 
been a need for fertilizers and feedstuffs 
which enable the farmers to produce the 
animals and foodstuffs to be processed. 
As long as the supply of these imports 
continued, the Irish industries were not 
particularly handicapped. The disloca- 
tion of shipping and the restrictions on 
exports imposed by many of the belliger- 
ent countries virtually shut off the es- 
sential materials, and the Irish indus- 
trial establishments have been forced to 
restrict their operations. 
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Courtesy Irish Legation 


Eire has vast resources of peat in its boglands, and a big drive is being made toward popularizing 


the use of this fuel. 


In an effort to relieve some of the 
shortages and furnish employment for 
those forced out of work by the decline 
in production, the Government has made 
various attempts at opening new indus- 
tries and reopening some that had been 
abandoned in the past. In some in- 
stances, however, the impossibility or dif- 
ficulty of obtaining the essential machin- 
ery for these industries hampered the 
Government’s efforts. 


Imported Fuel Supply Short 


One of the most serious supply prob- 
lems confronting Eire has been that of 
fuel. This shortage has been both a 





Courtesy Irish Legation 
Irish hand-made lace is well known in most parts of the world. Here are specimens of lace 
and woolen gloves made in the Gaelteacht. 


cause and an effect of the other supply 
problems. Eire has in the past de- 
pended upon imported coal and domestic 
turf for fuel, but the coal imports have 
been largely utilized in the operation of 
the railways and the industrial estab- 
lishments. The difficulties of obtaining 
coal from Great Britain have made 
severe cuts necessary in the consumption 
of coal, 


Much the same situation has prevailed 
in the case of petroleum as in the case 
of coal. Gasoline and kerosene have 
been rationed for some time, since they 
are imported commodities. Private cars 
have virtually vanished from the high- 
ways. The kerosene ration for domestic 
use was cut to one-half gallon in the 
autumn of 1942 from the previous level 
of 1-gallon per month per person. Farm- 
ers using kerosene for tractor operations 
were given warnings that arrangements 
should be made to make increased use 
of horses for farm work. 


Electricity, Gas, Curtailed 


During the past few years the Shannon 
Hydroelectric Power Station has met 
slightly more than half of Eire’s needs, 
generating 240,336,000 units in 1941-42. 
The remainder has been made up by the 
steam stations at Dublin and Cork, both 
of which have been called upon during 
the summer months when the Shannon 
water level has been low. The steam 
stations were affected by the coal short- 
age to such an extent that a rationing 
scheme was introduced in May 1942 and 
continued for several months. The 
shortage of coal has also reacted unfa- 
vorably on the generation of gas. During 
1942 it became necessary to reduce the 
quantity of gas available to users in 
several centers. As a result of the gas 
and electricity restrictions many shops 
and industries were forced to adjust their 
hours of working, even to the extent of 
early closings. 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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~ Cotton-Textile Industry 
South of the Rio Grande 


By Marcaret E. Wampscanss, Division of Industrial Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


NE of the industrial epics of the 
modern world is now being enacted 
in the American Republics. 

Confronted with reduced imports of 
many essential items, our American 
friends from the Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn have turned to their own resources 
and expanded old, and developed new, 
manufacturing industries beyond all ex- 
pectations. 

Included in this trend is the growing 
textile industry. Practically every one 
of the other American Republics pro- 
duces wool, cotton, or some kind of fiber 
for use in manufacturing cloth, wearing 
apparel, hats, bags, tents, rope and 
twine, for civilian use, as well as for 
important military purposes. 

In many nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere, the textile industry is compara- 
tively new; in fact, from its origin until 
the present, it covers the span of a single 
human life. However, the war with its 
resultant decrease in foreign trade has 
made this industry vitally important, 
and its leaders have quickly answered 
the challenge. 

If one American nation lacks a raw 
material, it need only turn to a neighbor, 
and the want is supplied; and that coun- 
try in turn may obtain a share of the 
finished product. So each helps the 
other. Agriculture and manufacture 
thrive side by side. 


Brazil’s Raw-Cotton Output 


An outstanding example of the growth 
of textile activity is Brazil. This great 
Republic produces textile raw.materials. 
It ranks fourth in world production of 
cotton, being exceeded only by the United 
States, India, and the Soviet Union. En- 
dowed with fertile soil and favorable 
climate, Brazil has possibilities for wide 
expansion in cotton cultivation. 

Cotton has had a home there for many 
centuries. When the Portuguese first 
set foot in the country, they found this 
fiber growing wild. Known as “ganga,” 
wild cotton still exists in many interior 
districts. 

As late as the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century balls of thread and pieces 
of cloth were employed as media of ex- 
change. An early missionary found that, 
around 1612, cotton was spun into yarn 
for cloth and hammocks—and thus the 
antiquity of Brazil’s cotton industry is 
established. 

From 1861 to 1865, when production 
lagged in the United States, Europe 


turned to South America for a source of 
supply, and cotton cultivation increased 
to such an extent that in one year Brazil 
exported 355,000 bales. Later this crop 
was completely overshadowed by Brazil’s 
outstanding export, coffee, and it was 
grown only in districts where coffee and 
the next most important crop, sugarcane, 
did not flourish. Since 1930, however, 
cotton has proved its worth, and produc- 
tion has increased more than four-fold. 

After having grown abundantly in 
the northern States for many years cot- 
ton gradually spread into the southern 
States, particularly Sao Paulo, where 
port and industrial facilities aid in mar- 
keting the crop. 

Both annual and perennial or tree cot- 
ton are grown in Brazil. The cotton tree 
of the north yields a long-staple variety 
for 5 to 15 years without the necessity of 
replanting. Because of the variations in 
climate, cotton may be grown and har- 
vested in Brazil most of the year. 

In 1930, 571,000 bales ‘of 478 pounds) 
of cotton were produced in Brazil. By 
1935-36 this figure had jumped to 1,757,- 
000 bales, and to 2,147,000 in 1939-40. 
Production for 1940-41 was 2,557,000 
bales. 


Prior to 1781 no cotton exports from 
Brazil are recorded, but as early as 1800 
46,265 bales were shipped. In 1929 ex. 
ports totaled 224,739 bales. By 1938 the 
total had reached 1,239,368 bales, but 
dropped to 1,034,340 bales in 1940. 

From January to November 1941 Co- 
lombia received shipments of raw cotton 
valued at $1,918,000 from Brazil—four 
times as much as in 1940. 


Brazil's Cotton Textiles 


The cotton textile industry is the most 
important manufacturing group in Bra- 
zil, both as to capital investment and 
production value. It began early but 
developed very slowly until World War 
I gave it a decided impetus. From that 
time advancement was rapid. In 1935 
about 326 cotton mills with 81,493 looms 
and 2,576,313 spindles were in operation. 
These employed 112,711 workers and pro- 
duced up to 828,180,000 yards of piece 
goods. In 1940, 340 mills were operating 
82,053 looms and 2,719,000 spindles. Re- 
cent estimates indicate that spindles 
have now reached the high figure of 
3,000,000, compared with 23,559,000 in 





Courtesy Pan American Union 


Textile factory at Santiago, Chile 
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the United States and the United King- 
dom’s pre-war total of 36,000,000. 

At present about one-third of Brazil’s 
cotton harvest is absorbed by domestic 
mills which are operating at maximum 
capacity. For the 1940-41 year the 10 
States of northern Brazil consumed 668,- 
500 bales, and 444,250 bales the following 
year. In the Sao Paulo region, to the 
south, almost 260,000 bales were con- 
sumed in 1940-41, the highest on record, 
and the estimated consumption for 1941-— 
42 is between 300,000 and 350,000 bales. 

Large quantities of cotton yarn in 
counts up to 80s are spun within the 
country. Very little finer yarn is pro- 
duced—most of this type, used in hosiery 
and lace manufacture, being imported. 

In 1935 Brazil imported 280,000 kilo- 
grams of cotton piece goods, and 
exported 221,000 kilograms. In 1939, im- 
ports totaled 545,000 kilograms, and ex- 
ports had soared to 1,982,000 kilograms. 
Imports of other cotton manufactures 
in 1939 reached 108,134 kilograms, while 
exports aggregated 59,692 kilograms. 

Textile exports to other South Amer- 
ican countries are mounting steadily, 
Argentina being an important buyer. 
In 1940 $3,619,283 worth of cotton tex- 
tiles, or about 3,958,371 kilograms, were 
exported to neighboring countries, of 
which Argentina received 3,270,296 kilo- 
grams, Venezuela 198,727, Paraguay 
73,676, Chile 68,434, and Colombia 61,833 
kilograms. South Africa is also becom- 
ing an increasingly important outlet for 
Brazilian cotton textiles. 


Peru Grew Cotton Long Ago 


Peru ranks second among cotton- 
producing nations of South America. 
Cotton has been grown and worked in 
this country for many centuries, as evi- 
denced by pieces of cloth discovered in 
prehistoric graves and among Inca relics. 

Cultivation of this crop has continued 
throughout the years, mostly in the 
coastal valley region, under irrigation. 
Some plantations are also found along 
the upper reaches of the Amazon. In 
the regions where climate and soil are 
ideally suited to cotton, it is claimed 
that the per-acre yield is exceptionally 
high. The plant bears for several years, 
some species growing 10 or 15 feet tall. 
In one section or another harvesting 
continues in practically every month of 
the year. 

Until the twentieth century, the “full 
rough” was the type most generally 
grown. Its fiber has a crinkly texture 
which is well adapted for mixing with 
wool in manufacturing some textiles. A 
limited quantity of “semi-rough”’ is still 
grown. 

Early in the twentieth century cotton 
“wilt” spread throughout the country, 
and cotton growing seemed doomed. 
However, Fermin Tanguis, a keen stu- 
dent of agriculture, developed a wilt- 
resistant, long-staple variety, and this 
important source of revenue was saved. 
Today “Tanguis,” the long-staple cot- 
ton that bears his name, comprises about 
90 percent of Peruvian production. 

The 1941 crop was estimated at 70,998 
metric tons. Despite reduced acreage in 
1942, a high yield brought the crop to 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 


Argentina grows cotton. These fields are at Saenz Pefia, in the Chaco area. 


slightly under 70,000 tons. A 20 percent 
reduction in acreage is planned for the 
1942-43 season. 

Exports of raw cotton in pre-war years 
accounted for the greater part of the 
harvest. Of a total of 415,000 bales (of 
478 pounds) produced in 1938, 306,636 
bales were exported. Almost 382,000 
bales were shipped in 1941, when unusu- 
ally heavy purchases were made by 
Japan. The absence of this market as 
well as former European outlets in 1942, 
caused much concern, but new markets 
in neighboring countries, and the con- 
summation of an agreement with the 
United States to purchase some of the 
exportable surplus, helped solve the 
problem. Increased consumption by the 
old and firmly established textile indus- 
try also reduced stocks. 


W hat Peru’s Mills Make 


Favored with ample raw material, la- 
bor, water power, and strong demand, 
Peru’s cotton textile industry developed 
very early. The first cotton mill was 
erected in 1848, but the market was not 
ready. A second mill was established in 
1871, and cotton manufacture has con- 
tinued to this day, with a steady im- 
provement in quality of goods made. 

In 1940 Peru’s 11 cotton mills employed 
more than 4,000 workers, operating 120,- 
000 spindles and 4,750 looms. About 57,- 
841,600 yards of cotton goods were manu- 
factured. By the end of 1941, 5,000 looms 
were running, and in 1942 5,500 looms 
and 130,000 spindles were in operation. 
The output is estimated at 73,000,000 
yards of cotton cloth and 7,400 metric 
tons of cotton yarn. 

Mills consumed about 7,590 metric tons 
of cotton in 1940, and an estimated 10,- 
000 tons in 1941. A total consumption 
of 11,500 metric tons is anticipated in 
1942, and domestic production has al- 
most entirely replaced imports of cheap- 
er grades of cloth. 

All varieties of cotton goods are man- 
ufactured, from the very coarse to high- 


grade fine qualities; also gingham, suit- 
ing, denim, shirting, drill, flannelette, 
gabardine, pique, twill, damask table 
cloths, napkins, towelings and knit goods. 

Higher prices will further stimulate 
this industry, through a promise of bet- 
ter profits to mills and higher salaries for 
employees. 


Evolution in Argentina 


Argentina ranks fourth in cotton pro- 
duction in the Western Hemisphere, 
about 80 percent coming from the low- 
lying northern plain, the Chaco Terri- 
tory. 

Cotton was grown in Argentina before 
the advent of the Spaniards. Mummies 
were found, swathed in cotton fabrics, 
and old records reveal that tribute was 
paid to the Spanish conquerors in cotton 
goods. In the interior today, skillful 
weavers still produce beautiful and artis- 
tic designs. 

Cultivation progressed slowly during 
the colonial period, despite favorable cli- 
matic and soil conditions. Not until the 
close of the lust century were attempts at 
extensive cultivation begun. Before 1918 
not more than 1,300 tons were harvested 
annually, but in that year 13,135 hec- 
tares were planted, and the crop totaled 
10,680 metric tons. Cotton acreage more 
than tripled from 1928 to 1941—from 
210,000 to 760,445 acres. This tremen- 
dous growth was achieved largely 
through assistance rendered by the Gov- 
ernment, in the form of free seed, finan- 
cial aid, expert advice, and development 
of rail transportation into the growing 
regions. 

Approximately 36,690 tons of cotton 
were produced in Argentina in 1932, 
reaching an all-time high in 1936 of 
80,960 tons. This total was almost dupli- 
cated in 1942 when official figures placed 
the production at 80,869 tons. The lat- 
ter represents an unusually high yield 
because droughts and frosts had greatly 
reduced the harvestable acreage. Had 
it not been for these abnormal condi- 
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Part of the equipment of a cotton mill in Paraguay 


tions, all production records would have 
been shattered. 

Argentina’s exports of raw cotton to- 
taled 130,392 bales in 1932, and 226,940 


bales in the 1936 peak year, but dropped . 


to 103,132 bales in 1938, as more cotton 
was used by the home industry. In 1941 
exports aggregated 117,065 bales, but no 
foreign shipments of raw cotton are re- 
ported for 1942. 


Supplying Argentine Demand 


Agricultural and pastoral pursuits 
brought such rich returns in Argentina 
that for many years little thought was 
given to manufacturing. Introduced at 
the turn of the century, industrialization 
progressed slowly until transportation 
difficulties during World War I made the 
country aware of the advantage of pro- 
ducing its own finished goods, particu- 
larly since raw materials were so readily 
available. 

Textile manufacturing shared in this 
development, and soon outgrew the cot- 
tage-industry stage where it had re- 
mained for so many years. It now com- 
prises Argentina’s second largest indus- 
try, and textile mills are booming. The 
workweek is limited by law to 48 hours. 

Cotton manufacture progressed so rap- 
idly that by 1939 approximately 40 per- 
cent of the home demand was filled by 
domestic mills. 

In 1928 Argentina’s cotton mills, repre- 
senting a capital investment of nearly 
$60,000,000, employed 23,000 workers. 
About 40,000 spindles were in operation. 
Eight years later these had increased 
more than 500 percent, to 251,000. In 
1939 cotton-textile factories operated 
333,019 spindles and 5,593 looms. Only a 
year later spindles numbered 347,328 and 
looms 6,061. 

Total consumption of cotton in the 
Argentine Republic reached 171,000,000 
pounds in 1937. In 1940, it was even 


higher—100,000,000 pounds. Cotton 
yarns in the amount of 32,926 tons were 
spun, and 31,397 tons were imported. 
The output of all-cotton woven fabrics 
amounted to 19,990 tons, cotton hosiery 
1,831 tons, and knitted cotton goods 5,012 
tons. 

To lessen the demand for jute bags, 
of which about 150,000,000 are required 
annually, manufacture of cotton bags is 
being encouraged. The Argentine Gov- 
ernment has authorized investment of a 
substantial sum for a factory, now un- 
der construction, with a capacity of about 
30,000,000 to 35,000,000 bags annually. 
Approximately 10,000 tons of low-grade 
cotton will be used in the process. 


Mexico's Position 


Mexico ranks fourth in cotton produc- 
tion south of the Rio Grande. 

In 1910 only 36,000 tons of cotton were 
grown, and large quantities were im- 
ported to feed the hungry textile mills. 
Twenty years later output of raw cotton 
totaled 246,000 bales ‘(of 478 pounds). 
The 1940 crop covered 253,657 hectares, 
with a production of 65,495 metric tons, 
or 284,759 bales. The following year re- 
corded an advance to 316,335 hectares 
with an estimated output of 80,539 tons, 
or 350,169 bales. Record proportions 
were attained in 1942 when 358,600 hec- 
tares were planted to cotton and esti- 
mated production totaled 410,000 bales. 

Most of the crop is consumed by do- 
mestic cotton mills, the leading division 
of the highly developed textile industry. 

Cotton manufacture in Mexico has 
mounted steadily in the past few years, 
stimulated by increased demands from 
the country’s Central and South Ameri- 
can neighbors, as well as the Caribbean 
islands. In 1935 domestic factories num- 
bered 185 and consumed 217,513 bales. 
By 1940 these had grown to 206, with an 
annual consumption of 224,295 bales. 
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About 830,000 spindles and 29,000 looms 
were in operation. A year later 220 fac- 
tories were consuming 248,391 bales, and 
estimates for 1942 run as high as 340,000 
bales. 

Increased consumption is paralleled by 
a drop in exports of unmanufactured 
cotton, even though its cultivation 
mounted so noticeably. Exports in 1929 
were reported as 16,081 metric tons. In 
1938 they totaled 20,781 tons, but 1949 
shipments fell to only 5,238 tons. An in- 
crease was shown in 1941 when 12,871 
tons were exported, but published officia] 
statistics for as late as the first 8 months 
of 1942 report no export shipments. 


Significant Developments 


For many years Mexico was a large 
importer of manufactured cottons. 
These imports have shrunk from year to 
year. Today commodities in this cate- 
gory are not even included in official 
records as imports, but are found in 
increasing quantities among lists of ez- 
port commodities. 

A resumé of cotton-manufacturing 
exports shows some interesting trends, 
In 1940, 4.7 metric tons of cotton goods 
were exported. These soared to 330.7 
tons the following year. An almost 
phenomenal increase was registered in 
1942, when during the first 8 months 
alone 3,397 tons were shipped. 

Cotton yarn and thread shipped by 
Mexico to foreign countries amounted to 
about 1 ton in 1936, 76 in 1940, 202.5 in 
1941, and 415.5 tons in the first 6 months 
of last year. 


Chile Enters Textile Field 


Chile, with 2,900 miles of coast, has 
every variety of climate, and the range 
of plants that can be grown is prac- 
tically unlimited. 

At the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury this country was known as a non- 
manufacturing nation, but, later, in- 
dustrialization developed so rapidly that 
even before the Western Hemisphere be- 
came involved in the present war, about 
22 percent of the working population 
was engaged in manufacture. In 1903 
only 30,000 workers were employed by 
industry. By early 1942 this number had 
grown to 300,000, about 50,000 being con- 
nected with the textile industry. 

Formerly all raw materials used in the 
cotton industry were imported, but in 
recent years cotton has been added to 
Chile’s many crops, though still on a 
very small scale. 

The cotton industry, exclusive of the 
knitting branch, was capitalized at 293,- 
300,000 pesos in 1940. Mills numbered 
only 16 in 1936, but four years later 
these had grown to 40, employing 3,800 
workers, with a yearly pay roll of over 
18,000,000 pesos. 

Carded yarns of all types are spun 
within the country, reaching the high 
total of 8,000,000 pounds in 1939. The 
estimated production for 1942 was 11,- 
000,000 pounds. This rise in quantity is 
closely paralleled by a rise in quality. 
Combed yarns are not as yet produced 
domestically. 
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Many types of cotton cloth are manu- 
factured, satisfying a large part of 
Chile’s needs. 

One modern plant has a capacity of 
15,000,000 meters of cloth per year. An- 
other factory, with its modern machin- 
ery, claims even higher productive ca- 
pacity. 

To encourage native workers, a law has 
been passed stipulating that 85 percent 
of textile workers must be nationals. 
Actually, it is reported that only two per- 
cent are non-Chileans. Foreign tech- 
nicians may not be employed unless it is 
absolutely impossible to locate a Chilean 
capable of doing the work. Weekly hours 
of work are limited by law to 48 hours. 


Activities in Paraguay 


Paraguay, situated on both banks of 
the Paraguay River, has excellent soil 
for cotton, which yields well and has be- 
come the country’s chief money crop. It 
is the most important export commodity, 
accounting for about one-third of all ex- 
ports in value. Under more intensive 
cultivation the crop could be stepped up 
immeasurably. 

Production increased from 17,000 bales 
in 1930 to 42,000 in 1939. A slight decline 
occurred in 1942 when about 31,912 bales 
of ginned cotton were produced. 

Exports of raw cotton amounted to 
12,544 bales in 1929. These increased to 
51,949 bales in 1937, but dropped to 25,796 
bales in 1941. 

Consumption by Paraguay’s two cotton 
mills has risen steadily, amounting to 
458 metric tons in 1940 and 498 tons in 
1941, most of which went into the man- 
ufacture of cotton cloth, as well as mat- 
tresses, mixed wool and cotton blankets, 
sugar and flour sacks. Cotton for use 
in tents and awnings is also manufac- 
tured in this country, aided by a favor- 
able tariff. 

In 1942 about 600 tons of yarn were 
spun yearly by two mills under continu- 
ous operation. The industry boasted 
3,936 spindles and 126 looms. 

To further stimulate production of 
bags, early in 1942 a governmental decree 
required the utilization of domestically 
made cotton sacks for transporting sugar 
and flour. 


Rapid Advance in Colombia 


Colombia, having taken advantage of 
its favorable soil and climate, is pri- 
marily an agricultural nation. Coffee is 
the leading crop, but by no means the 
only one, cotton also being important, 
particularly in the northern section. 
Under ideal climatic conditions this fiber 
grows with very little attention, but, if 
it were cultivated with more care, the 
yield could be increased materially. 

In 1930 about 10,000 bales were har- 
vested, but by 1937 production had in- 
creased to 40,000 bales. The 1942 har- 
vest totaled around 37,138 bales. 

Colombia’s cotton-textile industry has 
developed rapidly in the past few years. 
In 1938 the country had 40,000 spindles, 
and in 1940 15 mills operated 133,000 
spindles and 4,854 looms. 

Formerly production consisted pri- 
marily of coarse cloth, but the quality 
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has improved perceptibly in recent years. 

Cotton-cloth manufactures amounted 
to 23,348,654 meters in 1936, and in- 
creased steadily each succeeding year 
until by 1941 total output was 89,063,758 
meters. 

About 4,396 metric tons of domestic 
raw cotton and 5,758 tons of imported 
cotton were consumed by Colombia’s 
mills in 1939—also 30.5 tons of domestic 
yarn and 735 tons of foreign yarn. Im- 
ported cotton totaled 8,186 tons in 1940, 
and more than double, or 17,575 tons, in 
1941—direct evidence of expanded pro- 
duction in textile plants. At the present 
time domestic raw cotton supplies about 
one-third of the requirements. 


Venezuela's Mills 


Although lying entirely within the Tor- 
rid Zone, Venezuela has varied climatic 
areas, determined by differences in alti- 
tude. Agriculture plays an important 
role in the nation’s economy, despite the 
tremendous petroleum output, and em- 
ploys about one-fifth of the entire 
population. 

Cotton is raised along the Maracaibo 
Basin and to a larger extent in the high- 
land region. Though not very extensive, 
this crop is profitable; and, to encourage 
production, the Government furnishes 
protection in the form of a high import 
duty. 

In 1940—41, about 2,910 tons, or 13,421 
bales, of cotton were grown in Vene- 
zuela. The 1941-42 crop yielded ap- 
proximately 3,082 tons, or 14,215 bales, 
and the 1943 harvest is expected to be 
much higher. 

The entire output is consumed by the 
country’s own textile industry which is 
centered around Valencia. In 1939 cot- 
ton mills were operating 55,000 spindles 
and 1,371 looms. By 1942 10 spinning 
and weaving mills operated 67,300 spin- 
dles and 2,027 looms, consuming approxi- 
mately 6,455 tons of cotton. To produce 
as much clothing fabric as possible, most 
mills are operating at full capacity, some 
having instituted a second shift. Out- 
put is concentrated on low-priced 
textiles. 

Some Venezuelan weaving mills spin 
their own yarn, and manufacture fin- 
ished materials such as cotton drills, 
blankets, sheeting, towels, sail cloth, 
hosiery, and underwear. 


Situation in Uruguay 


With its splendid grass lands, Uruguay 
has developed along pastoral lines, 
rather than agricultural. Despite the 
absence of home-grown cotton, this na- 
tion has a flourishing textile industry. 
The first commercial mill was estab- 
lished in 1897, but the main industrial 
development was begun during World 
War I. 

One progressive textile plant main- 
tains an up-to-date day nursery for its 
women workers’ small children. Laws 
have also been passed restricting the 
work week to 48 hours. 

Formerly all cotton yarn used in the 
miils was imported. Today much of it 
is spun within the country (almost 2,400 
tons per year), about 90 percent of the 
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necessary raw cotton coming from 
Paraguay. 

Cotton-yarn imports totaled 2.986 tons 
in 1940, and 3,443 in 1941. 

Reliable sources indicate that 4,243 
metric tons of cotton textiles were im- 
ported by Uruguay in 1940, and only 
1,907 tons in 1941, as the home industry 
advanced. 


Bolivia’s Output Small 


Bolivia, the “Switzerland” of South 
America, has about 5,000,000 acres de- 
voted to agriculture, but cotton is not 
grown extensively. Total production for 
1940 was around 81,680 pounds, and only 
54,561 pounds in 1941, the decrease being 
due to a shortage of laborers. To stim- 
ulate interest a protective tariff was 
placed on imported raw cotton. 

In 1940 cotton imports aggregated 
2,186,673 pounds, but were much higher 
the following year, 1,681,053 pounds hav- 
ing been received in the first 6 months 
alone. 

Two large mills in La Paz reported an 
output of over 8,009,000 meters of cotton 
cloth, sheeting, canvas, table cloths, 
towels, and curtains in 1940. Spindles 
in operation in 1936 numbered 6,000 and 
looms totaled 250. 

Cotton cloth totaling 1,716,289 kilo- 
grams was imported in 1940, the greater 
portion coming from Japan. 


Cotton in Ecuador 


Ecuador has a wide range of climate, 
depending upon the altitude. Therefore, 
it is a country of many agricultural pos- 
Sibilities. 

Cotton is becoming an important crop. 
In 1930 only 7,000 bales were grown, and 
about 10,000 bales were produced in 1941. 
This crop has great promise, but at pres- 
ent Ecuador’s agricultural interest is 
centered elsewhere. As a result Ecuador 
must turn to its neighbors for sufficient 
cotton to feed the mills. 

Ecuador’s oldest and most important 
manufacturing field is the textile indus- 
try. Cotton cloth was produced before 
arrival of the Spaniards, and remained a 
lucrative occupation until the eight- 
eenth century, when it was eclipsed by 
competition from Europe. In recent 
years it has again expanded. 

About 15 factories were devoted to the 
cotton industry in Ecuador in 1940, with 
a capitalization of about 14,000,000 
sucres. Four mills were utilizing cotton 
and wool. 

Between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 pounds 
of cotton are consumed by these factories 
annually, in the production of yarns and 
piece goods. The quality has improved 
from year to year, and clothes made from 
domestic fabrics are replacing those for- 
merly purchased abroad. 


El Salvador and Guatemala 


El Salvador’s climate and soil are fa- 
vorable for cotton cultivation. The 
1941-42 crop was estimated at 2,000,000 
pounds, while, after a record acreage, the 
1942-43 crop is estimated at 5,000,900 
pounds. To encourage cultivation, only 

(Continued on p. 15) 
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Trade Agreement Between 
IRAN and the UNITED STATES 


By Samuet Gowpserc, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREE- 

MENT between the United States 
and Iran was signed at Washington on 
April 8, 1943. The agreement will enter 
into force 30 days after completion of 
the necessary formalities by the Gov- 
ernment of Iran, proclamation of the 
agreement by the President of the United 
States, and exchange of the appropriate 
instruments by the two Governments. 

It will remain in force for a period of 
3 years from its effective date unless ter- 
minated earlier, under special circum- 
stances. If, by the end of the 3-year pe- 
riod, neither Government has given 6 
months’ notice to the other of intention 
to terminate the agreement, it will re- 
main in force thereafter subject to 
termination on 6 months’ written notice 
or on shorter notice under special 
circumstances. 

Iran is the twenty-seventh country 
with which the United States has con- 
cluded a reciprocal trade agreement 
under authority of the Trade Agreements 
Act. It is the second country in the 
Near East to sign such an agreement, 
Turkey having been the first. The agree- 
ment with Iran is the sixth new agree- 
ment to be signed since the outbreak of 
the present war. 

The agreement is designed to facilitate 
trade between the two countries during 
the existing emergency, insofar as ship- 
ping and other wartime conditions per- 
mit, and to provide a basis for expansion 
of trade between the United States and 
Iran after the war. The reciprocal bene- 
fits for which it provides include tariff 
reductions and bindings of existing cus- 
toms treatment by each country on 
specified products imported from the 
other, while the general provisions of 
the agreement give important assur- 
ances, among other things, against dis- 
criminatory tariff, quota, or exchange 
treatment by either country of imports 
from the other. 


U.S. Trade With Iran 


Iran, with an estimated area of 628,000 
square miles and population of about 
12,000,000, is primarily an agricultural 
country, although it possesses extensive 
oil resources, ranking fourth as a world 
producer. Despite the recent program 
of industrialization, industry is still of 
minor importance, and the country is 
dependent on imports for the bulk of its 
manufactured requirements. 

The exports of Iran comprise chiefly 
petroleum, wool, hand-made rugs, cot- 
ton, goat hair, fruits and nuts, gum 


tragacanth, hides and skins, opium, and 
sausage casings, while imports consist 
mainly of cotton and wool fabrics, sugar, 
tea, railroad equipment, iron and steel 
and manufactures, automotive vehicles 
and parts, tires and tubes, pharmaceuti- 
cals, lubricating oil and grease, kerosene, 
and cement. 

From 1929 through 1934, United States 
exports (including reexports) to Iran 
had an annual average value of $2,068,- 
000, and the value of United States gen- 
eral imports from Iran averaged $4,718,- 
000 a year. From 1935 through 1940 the 
annual average value of such exports was 
$5,817,000, and of such imports $4,931,- 
000. For the whole period 1929-40, 
United States exports to Iran were valued 
at an annual average of $3 942,000 and 
United States imports from Iran at 
$4,824,000 a year. 

Imports into Iran of commodities for 
the use of certain organizations are ex- 
empt from the payment of duties. These 
are not included in the Iranian statistics 
of imports, and are referred to in Iran as 
“noncommercial” imports. The Iranian 
trade figures cover only “commercial” 
imports—that is, other than those just 
described. United States export figures 
cover both “commercial” and “noncom- 
mercial” shipments as those terms are 
used in Iran. 

Automobiles and trucks, tires and 
tubes, lubricating oils and greases, and 
machinery normally constitute about 70 
percent (85 percent in the fiscal year 
ended March 21, 1940) of total Iranian 
commercial imports from the United 
States. Appreciable quantities of ex- 
posed motion-picture films, radio receiv- 
ers and their component parts, and radio- 
phonographs are also imported from the 
United States. Total “commercial” im- 
ports from the United States in 1939-40 
were valued at 2,194,000. 


Concessions Obtained by U. S. 


Under the agreement the United States 
has obtained concessions on all leading 
imports into Iran from this country. 
“Commercial” imports into Iran from the 
United States, of products on which con- 
cessions were obtained, were valued in 
1939-40 at $1,832,000, or 84 percent of 
total Iranian “commercial” imports from 
the United States in that year. Approx- 
imately $1,711,000 of the Iranian “com- 
mercial” imports represents imports of 
products on which the duty has been re- 
moved or reduced or on which the mo- 
nopoly tax of 15 percent ad valorem (im- 
posed on imports of automotive products 


under the Iranian law of 1931) has been 
abolished. About $121,000 represents im- 
ports of products upon which the duty is 
bound against increase. 

In addition, the Iranian “road taxes” 
on these items, provided for by the Irani- 
an Tariff and Road Tax Law of 1931 and 
imposed on all articles imported into or 
exported from Iran, are bound against 
increase by the terms of this agreement. 
Road taxes were originally established in 
Iran to finance construction and mainte. 
nance of highways. 

In point of value the automotive group, 
including tires and tubes, ranks first 
among the imports into Iran from the 
United States, and in recent years the 
United States has been chief source of 
most Iranian “commercial” imports of 
these products, purchases from the 
United States ranging in value from 
$1,635,000 in 1939-40 to $3,851,000 in 
1936-37. Under the agreement the mo- 
nopoly tax of 15 percent ad valorem has 
been eliminated, and the moderate duties 
and road taxes have been bound. De- 
spite the extension of the Iranian rail- 
way system in recent years, the automo- 
bile continues to play a dominant role in 
the national economy of that country. 

The United States has also risen to a 
leading position in the radio market in 
Iran. Under the agreement, the duties 
on radio receiving sets have been cut in 
half (from 70 rials to 35 rials per net 
kilogram), and the road tax of 2 rials per 
gross kilogram was bound against in- 
crease; on radio tubes the duty was cut to 
125 rials from 250 rials per net kilogram, 
and the road tax of 5 rials per gross kilo- 
gram was bound. 

The duties of 4 and 3 rials per gross 
kilogram, respectively, on canned aspara- 
gus and canned fruits have been re- 
moved, and the road tax of 5 rials per 
gross kilogram on each was bound. Im- 
portant quantities of exposed sound-mo- 
tion-picture films and of lubricating oils 
and greases are also normally imported 
from the United States; the duties and 
road taxes on these as well as on fresh 
and dried apples and pears, and on agri- 
cultural and industrial machinery, have 
been bound against increase. 


Concessions on Iranian Goods 


United States imports from Iran are 
largely typical Iranian handicraft prod- 
ucts, especially ornamental articles, and 
raw materials. Iranian products im- 
ported into the United States, on which 
concessions are made in the agreement, 
were valued in 1939 at $4,267,000, or 95 
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percent of the value of total United 
States imports from Iran in that year. 
of this amount, approximately $2,289,000, 
or 54 percent of the total, is accounted 
for by products on which duties are re- 
duced in the agreement or bound against 
increase, and the remainder is accounted 
for by Iranian products for which exist- 
jing duty-free status is bound. 

By terms of the agreement, duty re- 
ductions are granted on oriental rugs, 
opium, cashmere goat hair, copper ware, 
dried barberries, apricot and peach ker- 
nels, block-printed cotton articles, cut 
turquoises (cut but not set), cigar and 
cigarette boxes. Oriental rugs form the 
most important product, Iran supplying 
74 percent of all imports of that item 
into the United States in 1939. The 
importation of opium, as well as its proc- 
essing and distribution within the United 
States, is strictly controlled by the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics of the Treasury De- 
partment, so that the change in the rate 
of duty is not expected to have any sig- 
nificant effect on total value of the trade 
in this commodity. 

Existing duties are bound on dates, pis- 
tache nuts, and sturgeon caviar, and a 
number of items on the United States 
free list are also bound. The latter in- 
cludes crude asafetida, crude bristles, 
turquoise (uncut), quince seed, madder, 
saffron, badger and jackal furs, gum 
tragacanth, natural gums and resins, 
iron ore for pigments, cummin seed, and 
antique rugs. 


Iran's Policy Modified 


Foreign-trade monopolies, which for- 
merly played an important part in Iran’s 
commercial policy, have either been dis- 
continued or modified in recent years, 
although the Iranian Government still 
maintains control of foreign trade 
through the remaining monopolies, ex- 
change restrictions, and other means. 
Of special interest to American trade 
was the automotive import monopoly. 
This monopoly has been discontinued, 

(Continued on p. 32) 





Cotton-Textile Industry South 
of the Rio Grande 


(Continued from p. 13) 


domestically grown cotton may be used 
by textile mills. 

In 1939 this country had 10,000 spin- 
dies in operation, manufacturing yarn, 
fabrics, and clothing. The five spinning 
and weaving mills consume perhaps 1,000 
tons of raw cotton, while the large handi- 
craft industry accounts for many addi- 
tional tons. 

Although cotton textiles have been the 
country’s largest import item, its mills, 
by working continuously, 7 days a week, 
are now supplying some cotton products 
to other Central American countries. 

Cotton appeared among the early 
products of Guatemala. At this time the 
output is placed at, roughly, 1,500,000 
pounds of ginned cotton. 

The country’s four cotton mills, with 
around 35,000 spindles, consume approx- 
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imately 3,042,900 pounds of cotton yearly, 
in the production of yarn, sheeting, drills, 
and denims for the low-priced trade. A 
small amount is also used in mattresses, 
upholstery, and by native Indian weavers. 

About 600 tons of raw cotton are im- 
ported annually from El Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, and Peru. 


Expansion in Costa Rica 


Costa Rica, an agricultural country, 
has numerous waterfalls which provide 
possibilities for power developments. 

Many years ago cotton was cultivated, 
spun, and woven into cloth, entirely 
within the country, by native inhabi- 
tants. However, as intercourse with 
foreign countries developed, and coffee, 
cocoa, and bananas became important 
revenue crops, the small textile industry 
was gradually relegated to the back- 
ground, cotton fields were abandoned, 
and imported fabrics dominated the 
market. 

It is claimed that textile fibers grown 
in any part of the world could be made 
to yield profitable results in some section 
of Costa Rica, with its variations of 
climate and soil. 

Interest in cotton is gradually reviv- 
ing, and a few fields are now cultivated 
on the Pacific side of Costa Rica. About 
696 acres were sown in 1942, twice as 
many as in previous years, and 152,000 
pounds of ginned cotton were produced. 
Through a protective duty the Govern- 
ment is encouraging farmers to grow 
sufficient cotton to supply the expanding 
domestic textile industry. Fertilizer is 
offered at reduced prices, and interested 
growers are given free information and 
advice on methods of cultivation. 

Costa Rica’s one commercial cotton 
mill spins its own yarn and weaves cot- 
ton cloth from domestic and imported 
fiber purchased from its northern neigh- 
bor, Nicaragua. The weaving mill con- 
sists of 80 looms and manufactures 
colored drills, colored and gray goods, 
ranging in widths from 26 to 54 inches, 
towels and knitted underwear. 


Nicaragua—Honduras— 
Panama 


About 2,640,000 pounds of cotton were 
grown in Nicaragua in 1940, and 2,376,990 
pounds were exported. In 1941 produc- 
tion had increased to 2,961,300 pounds, 
while the 1942 crop was estimated at 
3,000,000 pounds. 

The country has three cotton mills, 
with 3,500 to 4,000 spindles, consuming 
about 150,000 pounds of raw cotton. A 
fourth mill is now nearing completion, 
which will have a much larger capacity 
than any of the existing plants. Pro- 
duction will be centered on manta, a 
coarse cotton cloth. 

Cotton goods make up the largest im- 
port item, supplied primarily by Mexico. 

Some cotton is grown in Honduras 
along the Pacific slope. In 1940 about 
41 tons were exported, to El Salvador 
and Guatemala. The country has one 
small cotton-cloth factory which oper- 
ates some.20 looms. Underwear, shirts, 
and trousers are manufactured in sev- 
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eral other factories, mostly for domestic 
consumption. 

Principal textile imports are thread, 
cloth, and clothing. 

A little cotton is grown in Panama 
but not commercially. Cotton goods 
form by far the most important item of 
import, piece goods accounting for about 
70 percent of the total. 


Gradual Advance in Cuba 


Cotton has grown in Cuba for hun- 
dreds of years, and wild cotton is still 
found in some sections. However, as 
sugar grew in importance, and cotton 
was exported in large quantities from 
other countries, production of this crop 
was practically abandoned. Within re- 
cent years efforts have been made to re- 
new cultivation, but progress has been 
slow, the output in the last few years 
ranging between 90 and 100 bales. 

The domestic cotton-textile industry 
is gradually supplying more of Cuba’s 
requirements. In 1925 nearly all cotton 
goods were imported. By 1940 all but 
34 percent were manufactured within 
the country. 

At present cotton-textile mills operate 
more than 40,600 spindles and 1,024 
looms, producing cotton fabrics, drills, 
osnaburgs, denims, towels, blankets, 
underwear, and hosiery. 

Imports of raw cotton for yarn totaled - 
2,256 metric tons in 1938 and 3,197 tons 
in 1939. Some fiber finds its way into 
upholstery and mattresses. 


On “Hispaniola” 


Unlike sisal which is cultivated on 
plantations, most of Haiti’s cotton is 
grown wild on the semiarid plateaus and 
plains. It is harvested and brought to 
market in small lots. The plant attains 
tree-like proportions. It is ginned before 
export, and the seed is used in small fac- 
tories for production of soap, cooking 
oil, and lard substitutes. 

The 1941 harvest comprised about 
3,225 metric tons. In 1942 the crop was 
slightly lower, or about 2,468 tons. Ap- 
proximately 60 tons are used annually 
for production of mattresses, and the 
remainder is exported. 

As the new handicraft program de- 
velops in Haiti, more of the home-grown 
cotton may be used in hand weaving. 

Entirely overshadowed by the Do- 
minican Republic’s “big three,” sugar, 
cocoa, and coffee, cotton has received 
little attention. Cotton fields are few, 
but some cotton is gathered from wild 
trees. Exports during the past 15 years 
did not exceed 150 metric tons in any 
one year. 

At this time no cotton mills are in 
operation in the Dominican Republic, 
though the subject of establishing a fac- 
tory has been considered at various 
times. Some raw cotton is used for fill- 
ing mattresses and pillows, and as 
wipers for machinery in sugar mills. 

For the past 20 years, Dominican im- 
ports of cotton goods averaged around 
20 percent of the total. Imports of cot- 
ton and manufactures in 1940 were val- 
ued at $1,712,463, which increased to 
$2,149,143 in 1941. 
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Argentina 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sugar Containers: Return After Use 
Required.—The return of sugar con- 
tainers to manufacturers and merchants 
in Argentina is required by decree No. 
134,657, of November 5, 1942, published in 
the Boletin Oficial of March 4, 1943. 
The decree also provides for the control, 
inspection, distribution, and disinfection 
of such used containers. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reciprocal Exemption Granted on 
Consular Fees for Tourists from Other 
American Countries—By decree No. 
144,357 of March 5, 1943, published in the 
Boletin Oficial of March 12, 1943, tourists 
in Argentina from other American coun- 
tries are exempted, on a reciprocal basis, 
from the payment of consular fees. 
Travelers who wish to avail themselves 
of this privilege must have their passport 
or identification card and a tourist cer- 
tificate made out in triplicate. The ex- 
emption is valid for 6 months and is sub- 
ject to renewal for another 6 months. 
Tourists may not engage in any gainful 
occupation during the period of their 
residence in Argentina. 

Fulfillment of Authorization for Pur- 
chase of Oil Tanker Required.—Decree 
No. 138,333, of December 31, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Argentine Boletin Oficial 
of March 6, 1943, insists upon the fulfill- 
ment of the provisions of decree No. 109,- 
715, of December 31, 1941. The latter 
decree authorized Yacimientos Petroli- 
feros Fiscales, the State Oil Fields, to in- 
vest up to the sum of 15,000,000 pesos, 
national currency, for the purchase of 
an oil tanker for the importation of fuel. 

Burlap Bags: Export Deposits Re- 
scinded for Some Products.—Export de- 
posits on burlap in Argentina were re- 
scinded for some products by resolution 
No. 40,622 of March 2, 1943, published in 
the Boletin Oficial of March 6, 1943. 
This action specifically rescinds resolu- 
tions No. 34,013, of September 9, 1942, 
and No. 39,022 of January 19, 1943. The 
stated purpose of the two last-mentioned 
resolutions was not to create a new source 
of revenue but to assure the return of the 
containers which left the country. 
However, the irregularity of maritime 
traffic because of the war makes this an 
impossibility. Furthermore, some con- 
tainers are destroyed, as in the case of 
some cold-storage products and que- 
bracho extract, so that, in effect, the de- 
posit requirement was an export tax. 

{For previous discussion of export con- 
trols on burlap, see ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy of August 8 and October 3, 1942.] 
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Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cellophane-Covered Books: Classified 
at Low Rate of Duty.—American fiction 
books covered with cellophane have 
been definitely classified under the sub- 
division of the Brazilian customs tariff 
item No. 545, which reads: “Books, loose, 
brochured, boarded, or bound in paper- 
covered binding with cloth or leather 
backs,” dutiable at 0.66 cruzeiro (3.4 
cents) per legal kilogram, by decree law 
No. 5,329, published in the Diario Oficial 
of March 20, 1943, Rio de Janeiro. Pre- 
viously the customs authorities con- 
sidered the cellophane covers as plastic 
material, and held that the books should 
be dutiable in the following classifica- 
tion: “Books covered with whalebone, 
horn, wood, bone, plastic material and 
the like, common metal, silk, rayon, or 
velvet, or with decorations of any ma- 
terial except mother-of-pearl, ivory, tor- 


toise shell, gold, platinum, or silver,” 


which are dutiable at 22.88 cruzeiros 
($1.16) per legal kilogram. 

This favorable customs classification 
was established in the interest of cul- 
tural interchange between the United 
States and Brazil. 








Tne Cover Picture 








Gathering Peat in Eire 





Our cover picture this week, for 
which we are indebted to the Irish 
Legation at Washington, shows 
one of the many singularly beau- 
tiful views in the hill regions of 
Eire. In scenes such as this one 
realizes most keenly the lure that 
the “Emerald Isle” holds for tour- 
ists in normal times. 

The man in the picture is one of 
the many who today are active in 
the utilization of turf—a resource 
in which Eire is rich—as a fuel to 
be employed in lieu of the various 
other fuels of which war-engen- 
dered shortages are now being 
experienced. 
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Tobacco Manufactures: Consumption 
Tax Generally Increased.—The Brazilian 
consumption taxes on tobacco manufac. 
tures have been modified by decree-law 
No. 5,283 of February 26, 1943, published 
in the Diario Oficial of March 1, 1943, 
and decree-law No. 5,317 of March 11, 
1943, to become effective 30 days after 
March 13, 1943, the date of publication 
of the latter decree. 

The tax on foreign cigars has been in- 
creased from 1.50 to 2.50 cruzeiros per 
unit; on cut, shredded, ground, or pow- 
dered tobacco, from 0.10 to 0.15 cruzeiro 
per 25 grams or fraction, net weight; and 
on tobacco used in the manufacture of 
cigarettes, from 0.08 to 0.12 cruzeiro per 
package of 20. The tax on other for- 
eign tobacco products remains un. 
changed, cigarettes at 1.50 cruzeiros per 
20, snuff at 0.10 cruzeiro per 125 grams 
or fraction, net weight, and foreign twist, 
leaf, or plug tobacco at 0.60 cruzeiro per 
kilogram or fraction, net weight. On 
domestic cigars and cigarettes, the new 
schedules provide for generally increased 
rates; the tax on cigars, which ranged 
from 0.02 to 1.50 cruzeiros per unit, ac- 
cording to the selling price, has been 
fixed at from 0.03 to 2.50 cruzeiros, and 
the rate on cigarettes, formerly from 0.06 
to 1 cruzeiro per package of 20, has been 
increased to 0.14 to 1.06 cruzeiros. 

Canada—Brazil Trade Agreement Def- 
initely Effective—The most-favored- 
nation trade agreement between Canada 
and Brazil which was signed on October 
17, 1941, was formally executed by an 
exchange of ratifications by the Prime 
Minister of Canada and the Minister of 
Brazil on March 17, 1943, at Ottawa. 
The agreement had been in force pro- 
visionally since October 17, 1941. 

See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 


vember 22, 1941, for announcement of the 
agreement 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


The position of the sugar and cocoa 
industries in Trinidad and Tobago con- 
tinued to deteriorate during the first 
quarter of 1943. The recently published 
report of the local Agricultural Policy 
Committee, however, reaffirmed the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to develop a more 
diversified type of agriculture, to encour- 
age small stock farms, to give the basie 
problems of the principal crops (sugar, 
cocoa, and coconuts) continuous and 
careful attention, and to extend addi- 
tional Government subsidies. 

Food production for domestic con- 
sumption continued satisfactory, but ag- 
ricultural exports were declining, because 
of the decrease in production of sugar 
and cocoa. There has been no water 
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shortage this year comparable with that 
of 1942. Electricity rationing is being 
continued, however, and the transport 
problem is becoming more acute. The 
Government is considering all possible 
means of utilizing available labor supply 
to the best advantage of local agriculture 
and industry. 

Petroleum production, the principal in- 
dustry, operated at capacity level, and 
shipments have remained constant. The 
Government is undertaking a survey of 
the small industries and crafts, and has 
accepted liability for loss by enemy ac- 
tion on cargoes between Tobago and 
Trinidad. 

The passage of an ordinance to pro- 
vide compulsory war-risk insurance is 
being delayed by discussions of the rate 
applicable to such insurance. No prop- 
erty insurance has yet been considered, 
the present plans concerning commodi- 
ties only. 

The Legislative Council on March 12, 
1943, voted $140,000 for the establish- 
ment of a Hydraulic and Sanitation De- 
partment. Plans have already been 
drawn up to provide the colony with 
some 27,000,000 gallons of water per day, 
of which Port-of-Spain would receive 
16,000,000 gallons. The plans include ex- 
tensive irrigation and antimalarial 
projects. 

Food prices rose 3 points in February 
1943, principally because of increased 
charges for salted and canned meats. 
This accounts for the 2-point rise of the 
general index for the average working 
man’s family, which rose from 177 to 179 
(base year, 1935100). Clothing also 
rose 2 points in February. 

Housing conditions in Port-of-Spain 
have not materially improved, but con- 
trol has been extended to hotels and 
boarding houses, bringing their charges 
within the scope of the Rent Restriction 
Ordinances. 

Credit continues excellent and is freely 
available for all local operations or for 
foreign-exchange transactions which 
have been approved by the government 
control authorities. Collections are now 
considerably reduced in view of the grad- 
ual spread of bulk purchasing to almost 
all commercial transactions and the con- 
sequent decline in ordinary trade. 


Bulgaria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement for Exchange of Goods 
Signed With Finland—A commercial 
agreement for the exchange of goods, up 
to a value of 97,500,000 Finnish marks, 
between Bulgaria and Finland during the 
year beginning November 1, 1942, has 
been signed, according to European press 
reports. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Bulgaria is to deliver tobacco chiefly, 
and Finnish deliveries will include cellu- 
lose, paper, cardboard, yarn reels, 
matches, and other items. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Gifts Not Exceeding $25 in Value No 
Longer Subject to Exchange Control.— 
The Canadian Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board regulations have been amend- 
ed to provide that goods exported 
from Canada as gifts, for which no pay- 
ment is to be received, and the value of 
which does not exceed $25 per shipment, 
are no longer subject to exchange con- 
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trol restrictions. This amendment mere- 
ly places on a permanent basis an exemp- 
tion originall granted for the period No- 
vember 10 through December 31, 1942, to 
facilitate the shipment of Christmas 
gifts. 


Ceylon 


Exchange and Finance 


Demonetization of 25-cent and 10-cent 
Coins.—Ceylon’s 25-cent and 10-cent 
coins have been demonetized by Govern- 
ment order effective February 28, 1943. 
The Reserve Bank of India has issued a 
notice that these coins will not be ac- 
cepted by the Reserve Bank of India after 
that date. 
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Keen Comments on World Economy Today 


(Fiftieth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
International Public-Works Enterprises as a Post-War Measure 


The advance planning of public works is a generally accepted buffer against 
cyclical unemployment and business crisis. * * 

Therefore Economic Union [the plan advanced in the book here excerpted] 
proposes the execution of public works of international importance by 
international capital, that is, by capital from several countries. 
American Highway is an example to which the United States has already 
For other such projects an international pool will be 
required both of eredit and of projects. 
Economic Union Bank. Among such projects might be the resettlement and 
development of the Amazon and Andes valleys by international capital 
modeled on the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The chief deterrent is the length of time that must intervene before such 
The risks are great, but the risks of 
Lend-Lease are also great. For the effective prosecution of the war we have 
undertaken to give to other nations help in money and material without 
stipulation as to time or manner of repayment. 
why is not the provision of funds equally valid during the demobilization 


As we know that cataclysmic unemployment may carry the seeds of revolu- 
tion and of war, we are justified in taking the same kind of measures against 
unemployment that we take against war. 

An example of such measures would be the opening up for settlement of 
the vast, fertile, and inaccessible valleys which lie behind the coast range 
of the Andes Mountains in Chile. * 

The Amazon Valley contains vast regions which require the same kind of 
public-health management and engineering as the United States provided 
in order to make the Panama Canal Zone habitable. 

All these are projects which in magnitude of conception and in difficulty 
of planning and administration will challenge the greatest engineering and 
Their development in the transitional 
post-war period would be a partial offset to the threatened world depression 
at a time when great numbers of people will be seeking to put Europe forever 


administrative minds of all nations. 


The international development of international public works is only one 
of many related fields in which Economic Union would operate. * * * 
The upshot would be that at the next cry of fire we should not all try to 
rush to the theater exit at the same time. 
“Depression” each nation would not seek self-preservation at the expense 
On the contrary, a joint plan will be ready to 
When such a state of mind exists, international trade agree- 
ments will not be scrapped as they were in the 1930’s. 
try to crowd their trade into illusory narrowing outlets, and pile up unsalable | 
The experience in joint planning of public 
works would probably lead into other avenues for the joint control of 


(From “Economic Union and Durable Peace,’ by Otto Tod Mallery. 
Harper and Brothers, New York and London.) 
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Mexico Shuns Tourist Travel That Might Detract From 
War Production 


Mexico is discouraging tourist activities which might be detrimental to the 
war effort of the United States. 

A unit of the Government, the Mexican Tourist Association, recently urged 
that all who plan to visit Mexico make certain that no loss of war-production 
time or efficiency will be involved. Its position was outlined in “an open letter 
to the people of the United States.” 

“Tf your visit to Mexico would in any way injure or impede your country’s 
war effort,” the official agency stated, “Mexico begs you to stay at home. But 
if you can be spared, or if overwork and health demand rest and change, 








you are doubly welcome here. 


collaboration with yours. 


conflict is concluded. 





“Mexico is as one with the United States in the Great global struggle to 
preserve democracy. Our war materials are streaming over the border to 
be turned by your country into the finished products of war. 
are answering the call of your farms for labor. 


“Please take this into consideration in planning your Mexican vacation; 
and then, if you feel free to come, you can plunge wholeheartedly into the 
great variety of vacation pleasures that Mexico has to offer.” 

Meanwhile, a unique phase of post-war planning is being advanced in 
Mexico in anticipation of the rush of travel to that country and—through 
it—to Central America when the war ends. 

Reports from Honduras have told about recent work of representatives 
of the Mexican Tourist Association in that country as a part of the program 
to collect tourist information from Central American sources. 
mation will be used as the basis of a campaign to draw tourists when the 


The ending of the war will find Central America accessible to automobile 
tourists through facilities of the Pan-American Highway. 
greatly improved air and rail facilities, developed and used largely in con- 
nection with the war effort, also will be available to post-war tourists. 


Our citizens 
Our armies are in close 
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Chile 


Economic Conditions 


Business activities in Chile were sea- 
sonally dull during February, with retail 
trade experiencing the usual summer 
slump. Industrial production and sales 
remained unchanged at the lower levels 
of recent months. Some discontent ap- 
peared over prices and production costs, 
and labor unrest was evidenced in iso- 
lated spots, chiefly in demands for wage 
increases to meet the rising cost of liv- 
ing. On the whole, however, labor 
unions remained comparatively quiet. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Continued dry weather in southern 
Chile was chiefly responsible for a sub- 
stantial improvement in the estimated 
harvest of wheat, with prospects of a 
yield considerably larger than in 1942. 
One of the chief difficulties confronting 
the farmers, however, was the limited 
number of laborers willing to work at 
prevailing wage rates. Prices of wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, and rice were firm, 
with an upward tendency, which was 
true generally of all agricultural crops, 
except certain types of beans. 

Noteworthy changes in Chilean agri- 
culture were evident in the publication of 
data regarding plantings and production 
for the 1942-43 crop year. As a result 
of increased acreage planted to wheat 
in the northern Provinces of Atacama 
and Coquimbo and in the southern re- 
gions of Valdivia, Llanquihue, and 


Chiloe, it was estimated that the ap- 
proaching wheat harvest would be ap- 
prceximately 32,000 metric tons greater 
than that of the 1941-42 crop year. The 
production of oats was also expected to 
show a sharp increase, as a result of 
increased plantings, although the final 
results may be affected by recent drought 
conditions. A general increase in the 
production of fresh fruits was also an- 
ticipated, and the results of experimen- 
tal plantings of flax, sugarcane, and 
Sugar beets were reported to be en- 
couraging. 

Chilean livestock was said to be in 
good condition generally, with only a 
few isolated cases of the hoof-and-mouth 
disease in the central region. Pastures 
were good in the north, but below nor- 
mal in the south where the recent pro- 
longed drought affected both natural and 
cultivated pasture lands. 


MINING 


Coal production during January was 
below that of the preceding month and 
below the monthly average for 1942. 

Under the stimulus of higher prices 
paid for gold, the production of this 
metal reversed the downward trend of 
recent months and reached the highest 
figure since July 1942. Reports were 
current that a further increase in the 
price of gold might be granted by the 
Government, possibly up to the author- 
ized maximum of 15 percent above the 
world market price. The index of min- 
ing production for the month of De- 
cember 1942 was 105.9, an increase of 
4.6 points over the preceding month and 
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fractionally above the average for the 


year. The annual average for 1942, how. 
ever, fell 3 percent below that of 1941, 


MANUFACTURING 


The level of industrial production re. 
mained practically constant at the year’s 
end, and the monthly average of the 
general index was slightly below that 
for 1941. The index of sales of indus. 
trial products in December, although 
sharply above the preceding month’s 
figure, was lower than that of December 
1941. 


PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 


The general index of living costs in 
the city of Santiago continued to rise 
during December, reaching a new high 
of 332.4, an increase of approximately 
1 percent over November. Higher prices 
for foodstuffs were chiefly responsible 
for the increase. The wholesale price 
index also increased sharply, influenced 
almost entirely by the rise in prices of 
imported products. Consumer buying 
resistance to higher prices failed to ma- 
terialize, however, except in a few in- 
stances, notably wines, in which it may 
have been an important factor in a 25 
percent reduction in wholesale prices 
during the last quarter of 1942. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Chilean imports and exports declined 
in both volume and value during Janu- 
ary, aS compared with December 1942, 
Peru assumed first place as supplier of 
Chilean imports, replacing the United 
States, which fell to second place in re- 
spect to value of imports, and third place 
as regards volume. The United States, 
however, remained as Chile’s best cus- 
tomer, although shipments of Chilean 
products to the United States during 
January were sharply below those of 
December in both volume and value. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Costa Rican 
revenues and expenditures in November 
1942 were 3,432,000 and 4,153,000 colones, 
respectively. The Government continued 
to meet its financial obligations with 
considerable delay which in some cases 
amounted to as much as 6 months. 


Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


General Maximum Price Regulations 
Modified.—The Cuban general makxi- 
mum-price regulations applying to mer- 
chandise subject to fixed price in the 
country of origin have been modified to 
permit increases in prices of imported 
merchandise on which freight, insurance, 
and other charges have increased since 
the second week of March 1942, accord- 
ing to resolution No. 90 of the Cuban 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply 
(ORPA) published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of March 13, 1943. Such increases, ac- 
cording to the decree may now be added 
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to the cost of these imported goods in 
establishing wholesale and retail prices. 

(Maximum prices for imported mer- 
chandise, prices of which were stabilized 
jn the country of origin, were previously 
fixed at the level obtaining in Cuba dur- 
ing the second week of March 1942, with- 
out allowing for increases after that date 
of freight, insurance, handling, and other 
charges. ) 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues.—Regular 
pudgetary revenues in Cuba during the 
period January 1 to March 13 totaled 
23,806,000 pesos, according to official pre- 
liminary figures. In the corresponding 
period of 1942 the total was 20,328,000 
pesos. In these totals there are not in- 
cluded the following receipts: Those from 
the tax surcharges created by the Emer- 
gency Tax Law of September 1941, 
amounting to 1,754,000 pesos in the 1943 
period and 1,303,000 in 1942; those from 
taxes established for defense and other 
emergency purposes in December 1941 
and February 1942, aggregating 1,415,- 
000 pesos in the 1943 period and 683,000 
in 1942; those from taxes established in 
November 1941, for the service of the 
$25,000,000 loan, amounting to 1,286,000 
pesos in the 1943 period and 1,606,000 in 
1942. 

Regular budgetary expenditures in the 
period January 1 to March 13 were 18,- 
604,000 pesos, compared with 18,963,000 
in the corresponding period of 1942. 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 
GENERAL SITUATION 


Rising costs of living continued to af- 
fect econcmic conditions in Ecuador dur- 
ing February. Prices of standard con- 
sumption goods continued to soar despite 
governmental price-control legislation, 
whereas wages remained unchanged. 
Serious food shortages occurred in the 
larger cities as a result of the over- 
exportation of certain staple products 
and frequent break-downs of the trans- 
portation system. February was a slack 
period for Ecuadoran agriculture, as 
there was no important crop sown or 
harvested during the month. Although 
vital war products, such as balsa wood, 
rubber, and cinchona bark were exported 
to the United States during the past year 
in steadily mounting quantities, it be- 
came increasingly difficult to import 
goods from the United States. General 
business conditions were satisfactory, 
however, notwithstanding these adverse 
factors. 

AGRICULTURE 


Unusual heavy rains fell during the 
month of February which benefited some 
crops and injured others. Road con- 
struction and military projects absorbed 
large numbers of workers, and agricul- 
turists anticipated a severe labor short- 
age when the seasonal peak of agricul- 
tural activity is reached. 

The prospects for the cocoa harvest in 
1943 appeared favorable. Cocoa deliv- 
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eries at the port of Guayaquil during 
February were higher than in January, 
and it was estimated that this year’s 
cocoa crop would at least equal, if not 
exceed, that of 1942. The price for cocoa 
on the local market remained about the 
same as during January, with the ex- 
ception of the superior grades, which 
increased in price. The abundant rain- 
fall during February damaged part of 
the coffee crop and made some of it 
unsuitable for exportation. The demand 
for Ecuadoran coffee from the United 
States continued firm, but exports were 
lower than in January, and it appeared 
doubtful whether Ecuador would be able 
to complete the quota assigned to it by 
the Inter-American Coffee Commission 
for the coffee-quota year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1943. 


Prospects for a banner rice crop this 
year appeared almost certain, but the 
prohibition on the rice exports continued 
throughout February. The ban was im- 
posed last November when overexporta- 
tion and consequent unwarranted ad- 
vances in the price of this staple foodstuff 
appeared imminent. There was no 
change in the outlook for Ecuadoran 
sugar during February. The Govern- 
ment continued to prohibit sugar exports 
and, as a result, much sugar warehoused 
in Guayaquil for export was released for 
public consumption. There was no spec- 
ulation on the sugar market because the 
1943 crop was expected to satisfy domes- 
tic requirements. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


Rubber deliveries and exports declined 
because of difficulties in collecting this 
product during the rainy season, which 
is expected to extend through April and 
perhaps the first half of May. The out- 
put of balsa wood was adversely affected 
by the abundant rainfall during Feb- 
ruary which retarded the drying of the 
wood, but logging operations progressed 
satisfactorily. The next rice harvest was 
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expected to attract many laborers from 
the balsa-wood industry. 

The heavy demand from the United 
States for cinchona bark was reflected in 
higher prices offered for the bark. Pro- 
duction and exports have both increased 
enormously. Rumors persisted through- 
out February that Ecuador would soon 
conclude a cinchona agreement with the 
United States. Domestic requirements 
of cinchona in the production of quinine 
and quinine products have increased 
considerably during the past year. 

Ecuadoran trade in palma-real kernels 
during February was quiet, and it was 
believed that these nuts had lost favor in 
the American market where Brazilian 
babassu nuts were said to be preferred 
because they have a higher oil content. 
Local palma-real production was ab- 
sorbed almost entirely by the domestic 
soap industry which continued to pay 
good prices for the nuts. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Ecuadoran foreign trade was marked 
by difficulties of importing from the 
United States and by an increase in im- 
ports from other Latin American coun- 
tries. The exportation of such strategic 
materials as rubber, balsa wood, and 
cinchona bark continued at an active 
pace. 

Tanneries and shoe manufacturers 
complained that hides were being ex- 
ported at the expense of domestic re- 
quirements, but the Government did not 
restrict their exportation. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Specified Commodi- 
ties Restricted.—The issuance of per- 
mits for the importation into Ecuador 
from the United States or from any 
other country via the United States of 
a list of products regarded as “non- 
essential” was prohibited, except in cases 
of extreme emergency, according to an 
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Dominican Republic Achieves Notable Betterments 


The Dominican Republic has made notable social gains during recent 
months and is laying plans for further strides in the same direction. Gains 
already achieved were outlined recently by Sefora Carmelita Landestoy, who 
has been making a study of social-service systems in the United States. 

“Today,” she says, “16,000 children receive free lunches in our urban and 


“Every effort is made to encourage our broad social and educational pro- 
gram which promotes improved dietetic and hygienic conditions and better- 
ment of working habits and individual discipline.” 
in her homeland, Senora Landestoy 


“Since the women of my country obtained the right to vote last year, they 
have shown that they are ready for this privilege. Now they have the same 


“We are teaching the mothers of our children hygiene, better cooking meth- 
We are encouraging the cultivation of gardens. 
“Now that the start has been made, we are confident of great improvement 


Senhora Landestoy came to the United States with the intention of gather- 
ing material to form a report to be tendered to President Rafael Trujillo 
and to obtain the basis of suggestions for further improvement of the 
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order issued by the Director General of 
the Office of Priorities and Distribution 
of Importations, published on March 25, 
1943. 

The list of restricted imports includes 
sugar, confectionery, canned meats, 
handbags, rubber footwear, cement, 
wooden railway sleepers, coffee extracts, 
dried beans, canned pork and beans, 
dried fruits, canned fruits and juices, 
biscuits and crackers, oilcloth, macaroni, 
spaghetti, cattle, leather luggage, metal 
furniture, sausages, cotton plushes, 
canned vegetables and juices, rayon tex- 
tiles, pork products (except lard), pickles, 
canned fish (except sardines), linoleum, 
and nuts. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lime Arsenate, Precipitated Sulfur, 
Synthetic Rubber, and Various Con- 
tainers: Suspension of Import Duties 
Extended.—The suspension of import 
duties in- France on lime arsenate and 
precipitated sulfur has been extended 
until September 30, 1943, by an order 
of September 25, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of October 20, 1942. 

On synthetic rubber, bottles, casks, 
and various metal containers, the duty 
Suspension was extended until March 
31, 1943, by the above order and an or- 
der of September 28. 

Sugar: Single Import Tazes In- 
creased.—The French single import 
taxes on sugar have been increased for 
the period from October 1, 1942, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1943, by an order of October 
21, 1942, published in the Journal Officiel 
of October 22. 

The new rates of the single import 
tax are as follows, in francs per 100 
kilograms (former rates in paren- 
theses): Candy sugar, 43.20 (37.10); and 
other raw or refined sugar, 40.35 (34.70). 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 


10, 1942, for announcement of previous in- 
crease. | 


Pumpkin Seed and Wild-Mustard 
Seed: Production and Trade Con- 
trolled.—Pumpkin seed and wild-mus- 
tard seed have been added to the list of 
oil seeds, of which the production, im- 
portation, distribution and use are con- 
trolled by the Intertrade Group for 
French Oilseeds, by an order of August 
7, 1942, published in the Journal Officiel 
of October 18. 

[The formation of this group was an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 4, 1942] 

Alcohol: Special Sales and Production 
Taxes Established.—Special taxes on 
sales and production of alcohol by distil- 
lery industries utilizing materials of ag- 
ricultural origin were established in 
France, effective retroactively from Oc- 
tober 1, 1941, by an order of September 
16, 1942, published in the Journal Officiel 
of October 22. 

These taxes, which are intended to 
cover the administrative expenses of the 
trade organization committees for the 
alcohol and sugar-beet industries, are 
as follows: A special sales tax of 0.20 
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percent ad valorem on the receipts of 
each enterprise; and an annual tax o/ 
1,000 francs for distilleries producing less 
than 500 hectoliters of alcohol for the 
State monopoly, or of 2,000 francs for 
distilleries producing 500 hectoliters or 
more. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Refrigerating Plants: Special Tazes 
Imposed in Algeria.—Special taxes have 
been established on refrigerating plants 
sold or installed in Algeria, to cover the 
administrative expenses of the Organ- 
ization Committee of Refrigerating 
Plants in Algeria, effective retroactively 
from April 1, 1942, by an order of Octo- 
ber 29, 1942 published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria on November 6. 

These taxes were fixed as follows: A 
sales tax of 0.50 percent ad valorem on 
annual turn-over of enterprises the main 
activity of which is refrigeration, with 
a reduced rate of 0.25 percent on sales 
by enterprises trading in ice, but not 
producing it; and a tax of 0.03 franc per 
refrigerating unit-hour installed, for en- 
terprises of which refrigeration is an 
accessory only. 

Grains, Seeds, and Legumes: General 
Group of Importers and Exporters 








Success of Argentina’s State 
Merchant Fleet 


The Argentine State Merchant 
Fleet recently completed a year 
and a half of successful operation, 
and a financial report states that 
it has paid off much of the total 
obligation incurred by the Govern- 
ment in the purchase of the orig- 
inal ships. 

Other ships have been added to 
the fleet, including three from Ger- 
many, four from Denmark, one 
from Rumania, and four trans- 
ports from the Navy. One ship 
has been lost. As of February 15, 
1943, the fleet had 27 ships with a 
capacity of 160,000 gross tons, of 
which 150,700 are in ocean service 
and 9,300 in coastal trade. It had 
made 228 voyages, earned more 
than 91,000,000 pesos in freight 
revenue, and carried 1,000,000 tons 
of cargo. 

In August 1941 the nucleus of 
the fleet was formed when 16 Ital- 
ian vessels which were interned in 
port were purchased by the Argen- 
tine Government. The Italian 
ships had an average age of 26 
years, and much work had to be 
done on them, but, despite inade- 
quate facilities, the ships were 
soon put in commission. The cost 
of repairs was nearly 7,000,000 
pesos. 
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Formed in Morocco.—A General Group 
of Cereals has been established in the 
French Zone of Morocco, uniting in gq 
single group the former Group of Ex. 
porters and Importers of Cereals and 
the Group of Importers and Exporters of 
Legumes and Seeds, effective from No- 
vember 1, 1942, by an order of October 
23, published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
December 11, 1942. 

Hides, Skins, and Leather: Holding 
and Circulation Regulated in Tunisia.— 
Hides, skins, leather of all kinds, includ- 
ing leather belting, may be held, de- 
livered, sold, or transported in Tunisia 
only under permit from the Trade Com- 
mittee of Industry and Trade in Hides 
and Skins, by an order of October 15, 
1942, published in the Journal Officie] 
Tunisien of October 17. 

This requirement also applies to cir- 
culation between warehouses and tan- 
neries, and between the port and im- 
porters’ warehouses. 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Circulation.—The Nationa] 
Bank of the Republic of Haiti was au- 
thorized to increase its note circulation 
by 5,000,000 gourdes, under law No. 12 
of March 11, 1943. With this addition, 
the Bank’s authorized circulation be- 
comes 30,000,000 gourdes. 


Hungary 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Commercial and Payments Agreement 
with Switzerland Continued Until Sep- 
tember 30, 1943.—The agreement of Oc- 
tober 11, 1941, to regulate trade and 
payments between Hungary and Switzer- 
land has been continued for a period of 
1 year ending September 30, 1943, and 
thereafter for quarterly periods unless 
denounced 2 months before the expira- 
tion of any period, by a protocol signed 
at Budapest on October 17, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Feuille Officielle Suisse du 
Commerce of November 2, 1942. 

{The conclusion of the agreement of Oc- 


tober 11, 1941, was announced in ForeEIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 20, 1941.] 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Department of Food Created by Indian 
Government.—In view of the number and 
complexity of the problems connected 
with the production and distribution of 
food in India, a separate Department of 
Food has been created in the Indian 
Government to deal with this question. 
The portfolio of the new Department has 
been assigned to the Commerce Member 
of the Government of India. 

The new Department has taken over 
the administration of all measures of 
control over prices, supply, and distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs which were hitherto 
the concern of the Commerce Depart- 
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ment. It will also take over the procure- 
ment and purchase of Army food re- 
quirements which have up to this time 
peen dealt with in the Department of 
supply. 

The Department of Food will (in con- 
sultation with the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral; the Department of Education, 
Health, and Lands; and the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research) be re- 
sponsible for framing a program of the 
future military and civilian food require- 
ments of the country. The functions 
previously performed by the Civil Sup- 
plies Commissioner (Rice and Miscella- 
neous), the Sugar Controller, and the 
Wheat Commissioner for India will be 
taken over by the New Department to 
which will be transferred also the Central 
Food Advisory Council, hitherto attached 
to the Department of Education, Health, 
and Lands. 


Exchange and Finance 


Public Finance.—An official statement 
relating to the accounts of the Central 
Government of India showed that in the 
period April to December, the first 9 
months of the 1942-43 fiscal year, ex- 
penditures exceeded receipts by 1,001,- 
800,000 rupees, as against 409,000,000 
rupees in the corresponding period of 
1941-42. Revenue during the period was 
higher than in 1941-42 by 235,800,000 
rupees, but defense expenditure rose by 
704,300,000 rupees. Receipts from the 
railways were above those of the cor- 
responding period of 1941—42 by 50,800,- 
000 rupees, and receipts from the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department also showed 
an increase by 17,300,000 rupees on the 
same comparison. During this period 
India’s permanent debt showed an in- 
crease of 326,100,000 rupees. 

Unprecedented Railway Earnings 
Bring Proposed Revision of Arrangement 
for Distribution of Surplus—The Rail- 
way Budget statement, presented in the 
Central Legislative Assembly on Febru- 
ary 15, revealed that the year to end 
March 31, 1943, would prove to be one 
of unparalleled activity and prosperity 
for the Indian State-owned railways. 
The estimates of earnings and surpluses 
for the year showed unprecedented in- 
creases. 

Earnings for 1942-43 were estimated 
at 1,492,500,000 rupees, which figure is 
189,800,000 rupees higher than in the first 
budget estimate for the year (1942-43) 
and 140,000,000 rupees more than 1941- 
42 earnings. Operating expenditure and 
depreciation, including payments to op- 
erated lines, were expected to be 865,- 
200,000 rupees, or 110,000,000 rupees 
higher than previously anticipated. In- 
cluding miscellaneous receipts amount- 
ing to 17,000,000 rupees, the net revenue 
for 1942-43 is estimated at 644,000,000 
rupees, the highest in Indian railway 
history. After paying interest charges 
of 281,600,000 rupees, a record surplus 
of 362,800,000 rupees is expected to re- 
main. 

If the Legislature accepts the pro- 
posals of the Government, the general 
revenues will receive the originally 
budgeted amount of 201,300,000 rupees, 
although the actual liability is 177,700,- 
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Brazil’s New River 
Navigation Service 


To bring about an increase and 
improvement in the traffic on the 
Paraguay and Parana Rivers, Bra- 
zil has created a “Navigation Serv- 
ice of the Plata Basin,” states the 
South American press. 

The headquarters and center of 
operations of the “Servico”’ will be 
at Corumba, Brazil. The purpose 
of this service is to control and 
improve the navigation of Brazil- 
ian ships in the Plata Basin and to 
coordinate all river traffic with 
other media of transportation, for- 
eign as well as national. Repair- 
shop installations and other serv- 
ices are projected. 

Centralization of services on 
these river arteries of traffic will 
simplify certain significant prob- 
lems of Brazil and Paraguay and 
will constitute a new bond in the 
good-neighbor relations between 
the two countries. 











000 rupees on account of the larger pay- 


ment in the preceding year. After mak-. 


ing this payment and clearing outstand- 
ing liabilities to the Depreciation Fund to 
the extent of 160,800,000 rupees, the 
railways will have a balance of 700,000 
rupees to be transferred to the reserve 
fund. : 

A surplus of 360,400,000 rupees is fore- 
cast for 1943-44. 

The Government proposes to alter, ef- 
fective April 1, 1943, as much of the Rail- 
way Finance Convention as provides for 
the contribution and allocation of the 
Railway surplus to general revenue. A 
resolution to this effect was introduced 
in the Indian Legislature on March 2, by 
the Government Member for Railways. 

The Railway Finance Convention was 
adopted September 20, 1924. It was in- 
tended to relieve the General Budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by 
the incorporation therein of the railway 
estimates and to enable the railways to 
carry on a continuous railway policy 
based on the necessity of making a defi- 
nite return to general revenues on the 
money expended by the State. Under the 
operation of the Convention, the Railway 
contribution to the general budget for a 
given year is equal to 1 percent on State 
capital investment in the railways, plus 
one-fifth of the profits. 

The change now proposed is in the na- 
ture of an interim measure intended to 
relieve the general budget in the present 
war emergency and the Railway budget 
in future years (in consideration of the 
large proportion of the surplus profits 
allocated to general revenues during this 
year and next). It is based on the con- 
viction of Government officials that the 
Convention of 1924 has not achieved the 
objects for which it was established and 
it is a direct consequence of the unprece- 
dented surpluses and the present needs 
of the Central Government for revenue. 
It is recommended that the Railway Con- 
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vention be abolished and the Railway 
surpluses be used for the needs of both 
the railways and the Government in ac- 
cordance with the relative urgency of the 
needs. A permanent revision of the Con- 
vention, to the end of placing the Rail- 
way finances on a better basis, is to be 
arrived at through the more leisurely de- 
liberation which the difficulties of the 
problem warrant. 

Specifically, the resolution recom- 
mends, that for the year 1943-44, the 
surplus on commercial lines shall be uti- 
lized to repay any outstanding loans from 
the depreciation fund and, thereafter, 
be divided 25 percent to the railway re- 
serve and 75 percent to general revenues, 
the loss, if any, on strategic lines being 
recovered from general revenues; that 
for subsequent years, and until a new 
Convention is adopted by the Assembly, 
the allocation of the surplus on commer- 
cial lines between the Railway Reserve 
and general revenues shall be decided 
each year on consideration of the needs 
of the railways and general revenues, the 
loss, if any, on strategic lines being re- 
covered from general revenues. 


Transport and Communication 


Decreased Freight-Car Loadings.— 
Freight-car loadings of the Indian rail- 
ways were 9.16 percent lower on the 
broad gage and 14.3 percent lower on 
the meter gage in January 1943 than in 
January 1942. 

From April 1942 to February 1943 
freight-car loading decreased 15 percent 
on the broad gage and 16.9 on the meter 
gage, on all commodities. 


Iran 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Reciprocal Trade Agreement Signed 
with United States—A reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States 
and Iran was signed at Washington on 
April 8, 1943. A summary of the provi- 
sions of this agreement appears as an 
article elsewhere in this issue. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cryptostegia Grandiflora Prohibited 
Exportation—The exportation from 
Mexico of the seed, plants or parts of 
plants of the rubber-producing plant, 
Cryptostegia grandiflora, has been pro- 
hibited by an executive decree, published 
in the Diario Oficial of March 23, 1943. 
The action was taken for the protection 
of this plant, the cultivation and ex- 
ploitation of which are still in the ex- 
perimental stage. 


Peru 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


New Port Charges Imposed at Sala- 
verry and Puerto Chicama.—New Peru- 
vian port taxes were established at Sala- 
verry and Puerto Chicama for financing 
port works and other public improve- 
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ments, by a law of January 22,1943. The 
port charge amounts to 1 sol per metric 
ton on flour, lumber, cement, petroleum, 
and gasoline, and 2 soles per metric ton 
on other merchandise imports. Exports 
of general merchandise, except coal, are 
subject to a charge of 1.50 soles per met- 
ric ton, until completion of the port 
works, at which time a charge of 2 soles 
per metric ton will be levied on exports 
of coal and 3 soles per metric ton on 
other commodities. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Railways Extended into Territory of 
Soviet Union.—Rumanian railways have 
been extended into occupied territory 
of the Soviet Union, states the Nazi press, 
and are maintaining regular communi- 
cation to Odessa from Bucharest via 
Ploesti, Jassy, Kishinev, Tiraspol, and 
Burzilau. Berlin may be reached via 
Ploesti, Cernauti, Lamberg, and Crakow. 
It is claimed that local trains are oper- 
ating to Constanta, Giurgiu, Temesvar 
and Kronstadt. 

The Bucharest-Odessa Railroad is an 
important line, and an effort is being 
made to speed up the service. Under 
present operating conditions the trip 
takes 21 hours. Speed is retarded by the 
poor roadbed. In its improvement work, 
the railways will use imported stone and 
gravel in preference to the soft soil of 
the country. Additional sidings, tracks, 
and bridges will be constructed to avoid 
delays at wayside stations. 

It is admitted there is a shortage of 
locomotives, but freight cars are being 
supplemented by additions from western 
Europe. It is stated that no shipments of 
over 1,500 kilograms are accepted in any 
one day from an individual, except for 
specific essential goods. 


Surinam 


(Dutch Guiana) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Surtazx of 10 Percent on Certain Im- 
ports.—An additional surtax of 10 per- 
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cent on the c. i. f. value has been levied 
on all imports into Surinam falling 
under the quota classifications II and 
XV (necessary and luxury articles), ac- 
cording to resolution No. 161 of January 
16, 1943. This resolution became effective 
upon publication in the Gouvernements 
Advertentie-Blad of January 20, 1943. 

Imports of Certain Goods Condition- 
ally Prohibited.—According to a notice 
by the Administrator of Finance Pub- 
lished in the Gouvernements Adverten- 
tie-Blad of January 20, 1943, importa- 
tion into Surinam from North America 
of the following commodities is tempo- 
rarily prohibited, except in those cases 
where it is proved that shipping space 
for the goods has been put at the dis- 
posal of the Netherlands Navigation 
Commission: 

Group I.—Beef salted, in barrels; pork 
salted, in barrels; shoulders, hams, 
canned or conserved meat, not otherwise 
specified; canned or conserved fish, not 
otherwise specified; edible fats, edible 
vegetable oils, edible doughs, legumes, 
raw cocoa, manufactured cocoa, raw salt, 
cheese, onions and garlic, potatoes; 

Group II.—Fresh fruits, chocolate, 
sweetened biscuits, preserved fruits, cake 
and confectionery, wines, spirits, aerated 
spring and mineral waters, other bev- 
erages; 

Group IV.—Kapok, seaweed, rugs and 
carpets, fabrics of jute, hemp, ramie, 
flax, and other textile fabrics, embroi- 
dery, mattresses, umbrellas, and sun- 
shades; 

Group V.—Gasoline, benzine, kerosene, 
raw oils, asphalt, pitch; 

Group VI.—Linseed oil, cordage, 
brooms, corks, and woodwork, not other- 
wise specified, manufactured articles of 
marble, etc., brushwork, trunks, and va- 
lises; 

Group XI.—Iron furniture; 

Group XII.—Talcum; 

Group XIV.—Bayrum, hair water and 
oils, perfumed oils, perfumes and creams, 
and playing cards. 

Furthermore, the notice stipulates that 
importations of merchandise from North 
America will be approved only for: (1) 
Commercial agents who before 1940 ac- 
quired such goods from North America, 
and who were inscribed in the official 
register of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry for the said year; and (2) 
for quota holders registered by the Serv- 
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ice of Import Control in the year 1949 
provided they were granted an annual 
import quota in 1942 for a specified ar. 
ticle in excess of 20,000 guilders. 

The following regulations were made 
in accordance with resolution No. 142 of 
January 14, 1943. 


Syria and Lebanon 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


“Job” Cotton Fabrics: Import Duties 
Reduced.—Import duties on “job” (job- 
lot) cotton fabrics have been reduced in 
Syria and Lebanon from 80 percent to 
50 percent ad valorem under the maxi- 
mum tariff, and from 40 percent to 25 
percent ad valorem under the normal 
tariff, by order No. 564/FC of November 
25, 1942, published in the Bulletin Officie] 
of December 15. 

(Goods from the United States are sub- 
ject to the normal tariff, whereas the 
above fabrics from Palestine are ad- 
mitted at one-third of the maximum 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber, Sheet Iron, Tin: State Mo- 
nopoly Established.—Rubber, sheet iron. 
and tin may be purchased in Turkey only 
through Government organizations, by a 
decision of the Turkish Ministry of Com- 
merce, according to European press re- 
ports of October 12, 1942 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTA- 
TIVES’ ASSOCIATION FORMED 


South African representatives and 
agents of American exporters formed, on 
March 31, 1943, an American Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives’ Association, with 
headquarters at Johannesburg. It is 
stated that the activities of the Associa- 
tion will be mainly confined to the Union 
of South Africa (and the South West 
African mandate), the Rhodesias, Mo- 
zambique, Portuguese West Africa (An- 
gola), British East Africa, and the Bel- 
gian Congo, and that its functions will 
be similar to those of the B. M. R. A. 
(British Manufacturers’ Representatives’ 
Association), which was formed about 
1909 and which has had considerable 
success in serving the mutual interests 
of British manufacturers and _ their 
agents abroad. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Budget Presented to Parliament.— 
The Union’s fifth wartime budget, pre- 
sented to Parliament February 24, 1943, 
provides for the expenditure of £163,540,- 
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500 in the fiscal year beginning April 1, 
an increase of £9,744,500 over that of last 
year. Of the total expenditure, £108,- 
540,500 is to be obtained from revenue, 
£55,000,000 from loans. War expendi- 
tures account of £96,000,000, the same as 
for the preceding year. 

The increased expenditure is to be 
fully covered by additional taxation. 
Some of the taxes which are increased, 
with the additional revenue they are ex- 
pected to yield, are the following: Im- 
port duties on alcoholic liquors, £50,000; 
excise on beer, £605,000; excise on to- 
bacco and cigarettes, £1,600,000; postage 
and telephone rates, £693,000; tax on 
companies (excluding mining compa- 
nies) £1,030,000; excess profits tax, £825,- 
000; income tax, £1,540,000; personal tax, 
£350,000; special tax on dividends pay- 
able to foreign shareholders (raised from 
1 shilling to 1 shilling 6 pence per pound) , 
£480,000; railway rates, £500,000; taxa- 
tion on mining companies, £1,045,000. 

This budget will bring the total ex- 
penditure of the Union of South Africa 
for war purposes to £570,000,000. 


United Kingdom 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Hire-Purchase and Credit Sales Con- 
trolled.—An order issued by the Board 
of Trade on March 9 controls hire- 
purchase and credit-sale agreements in 
the United Kingdom, effective March 22, 
1943. This order revokes an earlier order 
relating solely to hire-purchase sales 
whose original effective date of March 1 
was later postponed to March 22. (See 
page 20, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
March 20, 1943.) 

The effect of the new order is to pro- 
hibit a sale, at a price above the retail 
cash price, of all price-controlled goods, 
new or second-hand, sold through hire- 
purchase or credit-sale agreements, ex- 
cept in the case of certain articles for 
which special orders controlling charges 
have been or will be issued. Goods which 
are exempted from the general order but 
for which the hire-purchase or credit- 





Airplane Rides Cure 
Whooping Cough? 


To whoop it up in an airplane 
might far exceed a child’s wildest 
dreams, yet the versatility of air 
traffic was strikingly demonstrated 
in the Luanda district of Angola, 
Portuguese West Africa, states a 
foreign press item. 

A serious epidemic of whooping 
cough broke out, and the Divisao 
dos Transportes Aereos inaugu- 
rated flights for groups of the 
whooping patients. Rapid cures 
were effected in some cases, and 
in others most beneficial results 
were reported after the children 
were air-borne at a considerable 
height for as long as an hour. 
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in the industry, it is reported. 


future disputes in the industry. 


binding and final. 





Britain’s Plan for Peace in Coal Industry 


The Mining Association (the mine owners’ organization in Great Britain) 
and the Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain have unanimously ac- 
cepted a scheme for the future settlement of wages and conditions of work 


In mining circles it is considered that the agreement, which takes effect 
May 1, 1943, is likely to have a far-reaching effect by putting an end to 


The scheme provides for a National Conciliation Board which will deal 
with questions of a national character, and for a National Tribunal of 
independent members with assessors. 
conciliation boards and district referees. 


The miners’ leaders, it is stated, welcome the new machinery as an attempt 
to prevent drastic upheavals in the industry in either peacetime or wartime. 
It is also reported that the plan has caused the miners to abandon their 
desire for nationalization of the mines. 


In addition there will be district 
The decisions reached will be 








sale charges are controlled’ include util- 
ity and nonutility furniture; perambula- 
tors; motor and pedal cycles; sewing 
machines; carpets, rugs, linoleum and 
other floor coverings; domestic or porta- 
ble radios; deaf aids; domestic heating, 
cooking, and cleaning appliances. 

The type of control that will be exer- 
cised over hire-purchase and credit- 
sale charges in the case of the enumer- 
ated articles is illustrated by the orders 
applying to furniture and perambulators. 
Before a hire-purchase or credit-sale 
agreement is made, the price at which 
each article may be bought for cash must 
be stated in writing. An initial deposit 
equivalent to at least 124 percent of the 
total cash price must be made, with a 
minimum of £5 for furniture and £2 for 
perambulators. The balance must be 
paid in not less than six instalments, 
spread over a period of between 6 months 
and 2 years in the case of furniture and 
3 months and 12 months for perambu- 
lators. The charge for hire-purchase 
and credit facilities is limited to a max- 
imum of 20 percent of the balance due 
after payment of the initial deposit. 


Transport and Communication 


Improved Transportation Service Gets 
Under Way in Wales.—A bridge across 
the River Dee, in northern Wales, has 
been projected to improve access to Liv- 
erpool, states the British press. A new 
road is under consideration from Brecon 
to Bettws-y-Coed which — should 
strengthen the links between northern 
and southern Wales. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Extension of Budget.—The 1942 Uru- 
guayan general budget was extended 
until June 30, under a decree appearing 
in the Diario Oficial of March 17. The 
decree provides 5,500,000 pesos of new 
revenue, to be derived from exchange- 
control - profits. 


Announcement Regarding Exchange 
Facilities —On March 13 the Uruguayan 
Honorary Commission for Export and 
Import Control announced that the 
amount of exchange available is not 
sufficient to cover the value of imports 
on the scale of 1942, and urged import- 
ers to limit their foreign purchases to 
products absolutely indispensable. Im- 
porters were warned not to ask for an 
excessive amount of products and were 
informed that exchange allotments 
would be made, not on a pro-rata basis, 
but in accordance with the situation of 
each individual importer. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Canvas: Revision of Classification and 
Reduction in Duty.—The Venezuelan 
tariff classifications and import duties 
covering canvas cloth have been revised, 
by a decree of the Ministry of Finance 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Jan- 
uary 15, 1943. The new rates on canvas 
cloth are: (a) Weighing more than 280 
grams per square meter, 1 bolivar per 
gross kilogram, and (b) weighing up 
to 280 grams per square meter 1.40 boli- 
vars per gross kilogram. Previously, 
canvas weighting more than 350 grams 
per square meter was subject to a duty 
of 1 bolivar per gross kilogram, and 
weighing up to 350 grams per square 
meter to a duty of 3.60 bolivars per gross 
kilogram. 

The decree stated that the change was 
made because of the difficulty of import- 
ing canvas with a weight of more than 
280 grams per square meter under present 
conditions. 
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Beverages 


WINE SHORTAGE IN Morocco 


Morocco cannot meet its own wine 
needs this year, so it must purchase con- 
siderable quantities of wine from Al- 
geria. Wine production in 1942 was 
about 480,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter 
26.42 gallons), which is not sufficient. 
Cut off from French supplies, handi- 
capped by decreased transportation fa- 
cilities and lack of barrels, and faced 
with an ever-increasing demand, the 
wine situation of Morocco is regarded as 
serious. 

Rationing of wine has been in effect in 
Morocco since 1940, each adult receiving 
10 liters a month. Prices were fixed by 
regulations, consumer’s costs beginning 
at 5.75 francs per liter. 

The Moroccan press reported that the 
High Economic Commission of French 
Africa at Algiers is giving consideration 
to the distribution of 4,000,000 hecto- 
liters of Algerian wine for fuel alcohol, 
in view of current excessive stocks. 
Plans for exporting 500,000 hectoliters 
(300,000 to Morocco and French West 
Africa) were also described, as was the 
building up of a reserve stock of about 
5,000,060 hectoliters. 

The discussion, it was said, indicated 
that a decrease in production in the 
post-war period was probable, but de- 
spite that likelihood the area devoted to 
vineyards in North Africa should not be 
increased, particularly in Morocco whose 
vineyards should be used: to supply 
Moroccan consumers. 

Moroccan vineyards have been re- 
stricted to a certain acreage for a long 
time because of French and Algerian 
desire to minimize competition, and per- 
mission to increase vineyard acreage has 
only recently been granted. 


Chemicals 


BELGIAN PLANT RESUMES OPERATIONS 


Produits Chimiques, the Belgian com- 
pany whose plant at Tessenderloo was 
severely damaged by an explosion in 
April 1942, has resumed operations in 
three of the departments which were 
destroyed, the European press reports. 
These include the sections dealing with 
electrolysis, the concentration of phos- 
phates, and with unblended phosphates. 





CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF ALKYLATE 


The 10 new plants for the expansion 
of the Canadian chemical industry will 
include 3 for the production of alkylate 
for high-octane aviation gasoline, the 
British press reports. 

DEHYDRATED ALCOHOL OvutTpuT To BE 

INCREASED IN CHILE 


Chile’s two largest producers of de- 
hydrated alcohol will soon increase their 
joint output to 1,000,000 liters per month, 
the foreign press reports. 

Previous production was _ recently 
stepped up 100 percent—from 250,000 
liters to 500,000 monthly. 


SuLFurIc ACID PRODUCTION IN EL 
SALVADOR 


A new plant in El Salvador began pro- 
duction in March of sulfuric acid on 





New Plan for Imported 
Burlap Considered 


A more equitable plan for dis- 
tribution of imported burlap was 
discussed at a recent meeting of 
the Burlap Importing and Bag 
Manufactures Industry Advisory 
Committee with officials of the 
Textile, Clothing, and Leather 
Division of the War Production 
Board. 

Purpose of the plan would be to 
prevent unequal distribution of 
imported “free” burlap and to 
assure burlap-bag manufacturers 
of their proper share of available 
supplies. 

The suggestion was made by 
Government officials that distri- 
bution be controlled on a certifica- 
tion basis with each burlap-bag 
manufacturer getting a propor- 
tionate share of the available 
stocks based on his “cut-up” (the 
amount of burlap converted into 
bags) during a normal period. 
This plan, it was felt, would 
tighten up present controls over 
distribution and would eliminate 
whatever inequities might possibly 
develop. 

Burlap bags are _ particularly 
essential for agricultural products, 
and whatever plan of distribution 
is finally decided upon will take 
into account the need for supply- 
ing burlap for production of agri- 
cultural bags. 

It was also brought out at the 
.meeting that present provisions of 
Order M-47 (Burlap and Burlap 
Products), establishing machinery 
for accumulation of a burlap 
stockpile, would probably continue 
in effect unchanged. 














a scale sufficient to meet domestic re. 
quirements and to take care of any likely 
export demands from Honduras and Nic- 
aragua. It is planned to produce hydro. 
chloric acid, scdium sulfate, iron sulfate, 
and possibly copper sulfate also. 

Local uses for sulfuric acid have been 
found or are anticipated in the pharma- 
ceutical industry, in the production of 
alcohol, and in tanneries, mines, and gq 
hat factory. All raw materials are ob- 
tained locally. 

Salvadoran production of sulfuric acid 
is 300 to 400 pounds daily, but the output 
could be increased to 800 to 1,000 pounds 
if necessary, it is said. 


INDIA’S MANUFACTURE OF NEW Propucts 


Potassium permanganate is now being 
produced in India from chrome ore ob- 
tained from local mines, states the Brit- 
ish press. 

Wood creosote and liquid glucose have 
been added to the list of new products 
made in India. 

Production of caffeine citrate will be 
increased to meet demands from the 
Indian Stores Department. 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION IN ITALY 


The Italian alcohol industry will pro- 
duce only for industrial and essential 
medical purposes, the European press 
reports. 


COPPER SULFATE OUTPUT IN RUMANIA 


Copper sulfate is to be produced by the 
Rumanian State Gold Mines at their 
works in Baia Mare (Munari), the Brit- 
ish press reports. 

The output will be given over to the 
Ministry of Agriculture for distribution. 


CARBIDE PRODUCTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The South African Carbide & By-Prod- 
ucts Co. reports a continuing demand for 
carbide, states the British press. 

The company’s plant worked at full 
capacity during 1942. 


SPAIN’s POTASH EXPORTS 


An increase of 20 percent in potash 
exports for 1942 was reported by Potasas 
Ibéricas S. A., the Spanish potash com- 
pany, says the foreign press. 

Domestic sales were up 31 percent, and 
stocks of potash salts were reduced 25 
percent. The company expects favor- 
able conditions to continue. 


INK MANUFACTURE IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Ink for the marking of meat, vege- 
tables, and fruit is now being manufac- 
tured in Industria, near Johannesburg, 
South Africa, states a British technical 
journal. It is being made in several 
colors—scarlet, black, red, and violet— 
and is marketed in containers of three 
sizes. 
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BULGARIA’S IRRIGATION SYSTEM IMPROVED 


During the past year progress was 
made on the irrigation systems in Bul- 
garia, according to a statement by the 
Minister of Agriculture. Main irriga- 
tion canals with a total length of 96 kilo- 
meters were completed; existing irriga- 
tion ditches were repaired and new ones 
were dug to service 170,000 dekars (42,- 
007 acres) of land. 

A total of 220,000 dekars (54,362 acres) 
are projected for irrigation. 

BUILDING ACTIVITY DECLINES IN CALGARY, 
CANADA 


The building boom in Calgary, Canada, 
reported for last year has subsided. No 
new business buildings have been started 
in the business section of the city in 
1943. The number of permits issued 
for the first 2 months of 1943 was 113, 
with a declared value of $114,490. Dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1942 
there were 160 permits issued, valued at 
$289,619. 


New BvuILDING PROGRAM, CAIRO, EGYPT 


The slums of old Cairo will be abol- 
ished and new homes will be built for 
workers in the suburbs, if plans now 
being considered by the Egyptian Min- 
istry of Health are adopted, states the 
foreign press. 

A 10-year program calling for the con- 
struction of settlements with modern 
drainage, water and electric systems, 
hospitals, and nurseries is projected. 
The abandoned areas in the city are ex- 
pected to be made into parks and gar- 
dens. 


Port- EXTENSIONS, KENYA, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA 
Port extensions at Mombasa, Kenya, 
British East Africa, which include two 
more deep-water berths, are being built 
at a cost of £500,000. The first one is 
expected to be completed this year. 


Pustic WorKS GOING FORWARD IN PERU 


Progress is reported in construction 
activities in Peru. The new pier at the 
port of Chimbote is expected to be com- 
pleted early this year, and a new 105- 
horsepower Diesel electric plant has been 
inaugurated at Ancon, near Lima. 

The expenditure of 600,000 soles is 
reported for improvement of the Mag- 
dalena, Maranga, and La Legua irriga- 
tion canals. 

A plan has been proposed for improve- 
ment and development of the city of 
Trujillo—construction of dwelling 
houses for public employees, an athletic 
field, and a new Government-owned 
tourist hotel. 

At the port of Mollendo, additional 
oil-storage facilities for kerosene and 
gasoline are to be provided; and in the 
Province of Islay, Department of Are- 
quipa, irrigation and waterworks are in 
course of construction. 

New PLANT FOR SPAIN’S CODFISH INDUSTRY 

The construction of the plant for the 
codfish industry at Chapela, suburb of 
Vigo, Spain, is making rapid progress. 
It is estimated that the total plant and 
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Imports of Congo Gum 
Copal Discussed 


Importation from the Belgian 
Congo of Congo gum copal, a resin 
derived from tropical trees and 
used in making varnishes, was 
discussed at a recent meeting of 
the Natural Resins Industry Ad- 
visory Committee in Washington. 
In view of the uncertainty of ship- 
ping facilities, the industry was 
urged to take advantage of pres- 
ent shipping accommodations. 

In a discussion of present inven- 
tories, the committee recognized 
that Congo gum copal may become 
a very essential war material and 
as such should be in the United 
States in quantity. It recom- 
mended to Wells Martin, deputy 
chief of the Protective Coatings 
and Materials Section of the 
Chemicals Division of the War 
Production Board, who was Gov- 
ernment presiding officer, that 
Congo gum copal be held by in- 
dustry rather than in stockpiles. 
Distribution would then be over 
the entire country and not only 
in the warehouses of several im- 
porters in the seaboard area. 

The committee members were 
told that because of the increasing 
difficulty in securing synthetic 
resins, it will be necessary to sub- 
stitute Congo gum for many uses. 
It was suggested that all manufac- 
turers of protective coatings carry 
on experimental work not only in 
the production of straight Congo 
varnishes, but also in blending 
these with alkyd resins. 

It is entirely possible that the 
time may come when Congo gum 
may be the only available resin for 
any civilian use and for many 
military uses, the committee was 
told. 











wharf will occupy an area of approxi- 
mately 30,000 square meters, the com- 
bined plant floor space being about 14,000 
square meters. 

Buildings will include carpenter shops 
and warehouses, and facilities for drying 
the fish and for building and repairing 
nets. Dwellings, many of which are two 
stories, and dining halls are projected for 
the workers, also supervised nurseries 
for their young children. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


There was a slight increase in building 
permits in the Department of Monte- 
video, Uruguay, during February 1943. 
Building permits issued totaled 406, with 
a declared value of 1,093,028 pesos, com- 
pared with 328 permits valued at 668,139 
pesos for January. 


Despite this improvement, the con- 
struction industry continued at subnor- 
mal levels, as there were no arrivals of 
reinforcing steel bars reported during 
the morith. 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY IN 
ARGENTINA 


The number of plants producing elec- 
trical energy for public consumption in 
Argentina increased steadily between 
1935 and 1942, says a report recently 
issued by that country. 

In 1935, there were 892 plants in op- 
eration; by the end of 1940 the number 
had grown to 964, and on December 31, 
1941, the total was 972. 


Of the 972 plants, 264 were located in 
the Province of Buenos Aires, 199 in 
Santa Fe, 176 in Cordoba, 64 in the Prov- 
ince of Entre Rios, and 44 in the territory 
of La Pampa. No other single Prov- 
ince or territory had more than 25 plants. 

Electricity consumed in 1941 totaled 
2,205,000,000 kilowatt-hours, an increase 
of 3.6 percent, compared with 2,128,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours in 1940. Production 
increased 3.7 percent during the same pe- 
riod, the greatest change being in the 
amount of energy generated by the hy- 
droelectric plants. Output of thermo- 
electric and hydroelectric plants in 1940 
and 1941 is shown in the following 
table: 


[Production in kilowatt-hours] 








| Difference 
Type of plant 1940 1941 oe 
1941 
ees eae Sp abanied 
Thermoelectric plants: | Percent 
With steam motors |2, 209, 566 |2, 114, 074 +4.5 


With internal-com- } 


bustion motors - - 309, 286 | 317,791 | —2.7 
Hydroelectric plants 125, 038 118, 109 ! +5.9 
Teel... cis 2, 643, 890 |2, 549, 974 | +3.7 





Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cocoa 


Cocoa Exports AND StTocKS, BRAZIL 


Exports of cocoa beans from the State 
of Bahia, Brazil, during February 1943 
amounted to 157,700 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, compared with 178,781 bags 
in February 1942. 

The following table shows Port-of- 
Bahia arrivals and exports of cocoa 
beans in February and stocks on hand at 






You'll Sell Tomorrow : 
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tribution Administration. 


salves used in treatment of burns. 





Rules Governing Certain Imported Oils 


Importers of coconut, babassu, and palm-kernel oils or oil-bearing mate- 
rials from which these oils are produced must continue to set aside 25 
percent of their imports to be used for war purposes at the Government’s 
direction, the Department of Agriculture announced a few days ago. 

Under Food Distribution Order No. 46, which became effective April 1, 
the provisions of War Production Board Order M-60a continue unchanged. 
The original order froze 25 percent of the inventories in excess of 240,000 
pounds held on September 16, 1942, and required 25 percent of all imports 
to be set aside. The reissued order will be administered by the Food Dis- 


Very little of the oils is now being imported because of war conditions. 
The Philippines were the principal source of United States imports of copra, 
from which coconut oil is obtained, as well as of the coconut oil itself. 
While some copra and coconut oil are coming from the Pacific areas, and 
babassu kernels and oil are being received from Brazil, war needs to date 
have been met largely from supplies already in this country. 

In addition to the direct war uses for these oils, they are particularly 
valuable for their high content of glycerin which is obtained as a byproduct 
in soap manufacture. Glycerin is needed to make cordite and other war 
explosives. In addition, glycerin plays a part in the operation or production 
of gun recoils, hydraulic equipment, pumps, ships’ steering gear, compasses, 
depth-charge release mechanisms, and medicines, including the tannic-acid 








the end of February for the years 1939 
to 1943, inclusive: 


{In bags of 60 kilograms each} 





Febru-! Febru-| Febru-| Febru- | Febru- 


Item ary | ary ary ary ary 
1939 | 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Arrivals 147, 253) 71,917) 111,934) 140,653) 118, 313 
Exports 179,879; 75,023) 92,408) 178,781) 157, 700 
Stocks 143,395) 121,922) 203,190 211,098 399,610 





Cocoa Exports From TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Exports of cocoa beans from Trinidad 
and Tobago, British West Indies, in 
February 1943 totaled 101,000 pounds, 
compared with 477,640 pounds in the 
corresponding month of 1942. Reexports 
from Venezuela approximated only 
200,000 pounds, compared with 2,000,000 
pounds in February 1942. 

Exporters continue to operate as 
agents for the growers in the export 
market. Export prices have not yet been 
guaranteed. 

One local firm is now manufacturing 
cocoa powder and chocolate on a small 
scale; the maximum requirements of this 
plant, however, will not exceed 10 per- 
cent of this year’s crop. 


PaNaMa’s COcoA-BEAN Exports 1942 


Exports of cocoa beans from the R>- 
public of Panama in 1942 amounted to 
1,960,438 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) valued at $256,338, a decline of 
about 50 percent from the 2,967,520 kilo- 
grams valued at $400,221 exported in 
1941. 


Dairy Products 


BUTTER PRODUCTION, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Butter production in Alberta, Canada, 
in February 1943, increased to 1,903,151 
pounds from 1,509,812 pounds for the 
corresponding month of 1942, states a 


Canadian periodical. Alberta stocks in 
storage on March 1 totaled 1,695,631 
pounds, compared with 1,439,613 pounds 
on March 1, 1942. 

Stocks in Canada, as a whole, however, 
were reported down 43 percent, com- 
pared with those of March 1, 1942. 


Fish and Products 


EXPORTS FROM THE CANARY ISLANDS, 1942 


Exports of fish and fish products from 
Las Palmas, Canary Islands, in 1942 were 
the largest on record, the local Chamber 
of Commerce reporting 28,646,123 kilo- 
grams exported compared with 23,657, 
555 kilograms in 1941 and 12,166,506 kilo- 
grams in 1940. All of the 1942 exports 
went to continental Spain, with the ex- 
ception of smaller lots understood to 
have been shipped to Spanish Guinea. 


CHILEAN FISH-CANNING ACTIVITIES 


Chilean production of canned fish in 
1942 amounted to 8,040,765 tins—almost 
double the 4,545,408 tins packed in 1940. 
Of the amount packed in 1942, 1,139,100 
cans were 500 grams or more and 6,901,- 
665 cans were less than 500 grams. 

Chilean canning companies are of the 
opinion that they could triple the 1942 
output in 1943, provided the export mar- 
ket will absorb such an increase. 

Chile has all of the natural advan- 
tages for the establishment of one of 
the leading fish industries of the world. 
It has a long coast line, many species of 
fish varying from tunafish and swordfish 
in the north to sardines, corbina, and 
anchovy, among others, in the central 
and southern parts, and its people have 
been engaged in the fishing industry for 
centuries. Many species of this area 
are unknown in other parts of the world, 
for example, the Concrio colorado which 
is not only nutritious, but one of the 
most delicious of sea foods. 
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CODFISH INDUSTRY TO BE INAUGURATED 
AT GALICIA, SPAIN 


Vigo, one of the most important fish. 
ing ports in Spain and the national fish. 
preserving center, soon will add a new 
industry to its maritime activities. Fo]. 
lowing the example of fishermen from 
Basque ports, who have augmented their 
fishing activities by establishing a cod- 
fish industry to work the banks of New- 
foundland and Greenland for the benefit 
of Spanish economy, a company has 
been formed in Vigo under the name 
Compania de Pesca e Industrias de 
Bacalao, S. A., commonly Known as 
“Copiba.” This company will inaugu- 
rate the codfish industry on a large scale 
in Galicia. 

“Copiba” was originally organized with 
a capital of 6,000,000 pesetas, but during 
1942, to accelerate development of the 
project, the capital was doubled. Indus- 
trial plans have been completed, official 
authorizations obtained, land for the site 
of installations purchased, and a new 
fishing fleet planned. 

Permits have been obtained for the 
construction of 10 codfishing vessels and 
contracts have been let for the first four 
units of this fleet, now under construc- 
tion by a shipbuilding firm in Vigo. The 
vessels will be equipped with modern in- 
stallations so that the fish can be salted 
on board after the extraction of the oil 
from the livers. Special care has been 
given to the accommodations for the 53 
men who will form the crew of each ves- 
sel during its long periods at sea. 

An industrial plant and special 
wharves are under construction at Cha- 
pela, a suburb about 2 miles east of Vigo 
on the coast of the bay. It is expected 
that the completed plant will be in a 
position to compete favorably in the 
preparation and sale of codfish with Nor- 
way, Iceland, and the Faroe Islands. 

Using the first four vessels of the fleet, 
it is estimated that 5,000 tons of dry 
codfish can be produced annually. No 
date has been set as to when the firm 
will begin production, but it probably will 
be in a position, during the post-war pe- 
riod to make Spain partially independent 
of foreign sources of supply. 


Fruits 


SPAIN BARTERS WITH MUSCATEL RAISINS 


Negotiations are said to be in progress 
for barter operations between Spain and 
Sweden involving the export of Malaga 
muscatel raisins to the value of 200,000 
Swedish crowns against the shipment to 
Spain of Swedish paper pulp and certain 
types of ball bearings of which Spanish 
heavy industries are in urgent need. 

A barter operation has also been con- 
cluded with Switzerland. Some 12,000 
boxes of 10 kilograms each of Malaga 
muscatel raisins of various grades have 
been forwarded, and it is said that an 
additional 12,000 to 15,000 boxes may be 
shipped. 

It is reported that in the middle of 
March 1943 there were about 100,000 
boxes of muscatels of all grades ware- 
housed in Malaga or held by growers in 
producing areas. This represents a very 
heavy carry-over, estimated at approxi- 
mately one-quarter of last season’s pro- 
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duction, and an equally heavy loss to the 
trade. 


Grain and Products 


WHEAT PRODUCTION, ALBERTA, CANADA 


In 1942 there were 6,370,000 acres 
planted to wheat in Alberta, Canada. It 
js hoped to reduce the amount cultivated 
in 1943 to 5,470,000 acres. 

The total visible wheat supplies in ele- 
yators in Alberta as of March 20, 1943, 
amounted to 76,400,000 bushels. Cumu- 
lative deliveries of wheat in Alberta from 
August 1, 1942, to March 5, 1943, were 
52,618,831 bushels, according to a report 
published by the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
which also stated that forage-crop seeds 
of more than 8,000,000 pounds were 
grown in Alberta in 1942, some 1,820,000 
pounds valued at $436,000 were alfalfa. 


CANADIAN FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Canadian flour production in Feb- 
ruary increased to 1,990,732 barrels, 
from 1,584,978 barrels in February 1942. 
Total production for the 7 months ended 
February 1943 was 13,398,743 barrels, 
compared with 11,478,780 barrels in the 
corresponding period of 1941-42. 

Flour stocks at the end of February 
1943 totaled 959,198 barrels, compared 
with 1,108,963 barrels in the correspond- 
ing month of 1942 and 937,364 for Jan- 
uary 1943. 


CEREAL CULTIVATION, SWITZERLAND 


The area under cereal cultivation in 
Switzerland has been increased from 
70.000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) 
in 1941 to 121,500 hectares in 1942 and a 
further increase is expected this year, 
says the foreign press. 


CEREAL PRODUCTION, URUGUAY 


The harvesting of winter cereals in 
Uruguay was completed about Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943, and official estimates of 
planted area and production for 1942-43, 
compared with 1941-42 and the 5-year 
average are shown in the following table: 





Planted area 


Item 
1942-43 | 5-year 


‘ ’ 
1941-42 estimate | average 


Hectares 


Hectares | Hectares 
Wheat 454, 343 


402, 545 473, 022 





Oats 62, 014 62, 991 85, 783 
Common barley 13, 875 14, 746 14, 350 
Brewing barley ' 8, 004 11. 601 5, 623 
Birdseed 1, 180 1, 486 4, 403 
Rye 108 215 145 
Production 
Item | 

1941-42 | 1942-43 | 5-year 

estimate average 

Metric Metric Metric 

tons tons tons 
Wheat 371,975 339, 321 341, 095 
Oats 35, 626 30, 829 39, 032 
Common barley 9, 251 &, 769 10, 391 
Brewing barley | 5, 110 6, 022 3. 545 
Birdseed 302 697 2, 678 
Rye 22 128 55 
1 These statistics for barley for brewing are lower than 
those reported by certain private sources. The planted 
area may be estimated at over 17,000 hectares and the 
production at 6,488 metric tons, instead of the figures 
given in the above table. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The quality of the wheat is reported 
to be excellent—as good or better than 
that of 1941-42. With a wheat carry- 
over estimated at 95,000 metric tons, the 
total estimated supply of 434,321 tons 
should be adequate for domestic needs, 
calculated at 310,000 tons, leaving a re- 
serve of 124,321 tons. 


Meats and Products 


CATTLE SLAUGHTER IN URUGUAY 


The slaughter of cattle in Uruguay 
by the frigorificos and in the interior of 
the country for consumption during 
February 1943 amounted to 187,918 head, 
an increase of 78,283 over the February 
1942 total of 109,635 animals. 

The drought which has affected Uru- 
guay since September 1942 has been 
broken. Meantime, loss of livestock 
throughout the country has been ex- 
tremely heavy, particularly in the north- 
ern area. Unofficial estimates of the loss 
of cattle because of the drought range 
from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 head. 

Arrivals of cattle on the Montevideo 
market are large, and while the cattle 
raisers are selling animals in their pres- 
ent condition, which is from 100 to 120 
kilograms less than normal, prices are 
exceptionally high. Accordingly, losses 
on the stock that was in condition to 
survive transportation to market were 
not so great. 


Vegetables and Products 
TOMATO CROP IN THE BAHAMAS 


In early March the Bahamas con- 
cluded the most profitable tomato sea- 
son in 10 years. Shipments amounted 
to 84,087 lugs (30 pounds to a lug). 
While the acreage planted to tomatoes 
in 1942 was less than formerly, prices 
have been higher and paid better pro 
rata incomes to the growers. 


NEW VEGETABLE-DEHYDRATION PROCESS, 
INDIA 


A new vegetable-dehydration process 
has recently been developed in India 
which has met the tests of the Supply 
Department. The sole rights to the 
process have been purchased by the Gov- 
ernment of India for the duration of the 
war and the Supply Department is now 
engaged in converting to the new method 
all the dehydration plants in India which 
work on Government contracts. 

The process differs from that previ- 
ously used in India principally in that the 
vegetables are about 90 percent cooked 
before being dehydrated and pressed into 
briquets. Apparently, no special plant 
or machinery is required. After cook- 
ing, the vegetables are placed in a dehy- 
dration tunnel in a stream of hot air and 
are left there for an average period of 
about 10 hours, until approximately 95 
percent of their moisture content has 
been extracted. They are then pressed 
into briquets under a pressure of 34% tons 
and subsequently packed in airtight tins. 
The inventors claim that the product will 
keep indefinitely in these containers. 
When exposed to the air the briquets 
may still be satisfactorily used after a 
month or more. 
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The briquetting process reduces the 
vegetable bulk from 2 to 10 times, de- 
pending on the type of food being dehy- 
drated. The only operation necessary to 
prepare these briquets for serving is im- 
mersion in boiling water for from 2 to 
5 minutes. 

When ready to serve the vegetables 
should have regained most of their orig- 
inal volume and appearance, and even 
the fresh flavor is retained to a high 
degree. 


Furs 


INDUSTRY GROWING IN ST. PIERRE AND 
MIQUELON 


Introduced only 10 years ago, fox farm- 
ing has become an established industry 
on St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands. 

Last year is reported as the most sat- 
isfactory on record, and prospects for 
1943 are even brighter. 

About 306 silver and platinum fox pelts 
were sold in 1942, compared with only 
150 skins the preceding year. Pelts 
available in 1943 should reach 325, ac- 
cording to conservative estimates. 


Iron and Steel 


CaNaDIiN REGULATIONS PERMIT USE OF 
CERTAIN METALS 


Canadian regulations governing the 
use of metals in the manufacture of 
metal signs and disks have been modified 
to permit the use of certain metals, es- 
pecially scrap, for identification tags and 
badges. 

Terneplate salvaged from old tin cans, 
uncoated steel in the form of tin mill 





New Ruling on Foreign- 
Made Agave Cordage 


Restrictions on the purchase and 
use of agave cordage specified in 
Order M-—84 (Agave fiber. etc.) of 
the War Production E~ard do not 
apply to cordage manufactured in 
a foreign country by processors not 
subject to the order, it was made 
clear recently by the WPB. 

This means that imported cord- 
age may be purchased by individ- 
uals without certification that the 
material is to be used only for the 
purposes listed in paragraph (d) 
(5) of the order and can be used 
in any manner they choose. The 
provisions relating to use and pur- 
chase of the cordage apply only to 
domestically processed material. 

It is pointed out, however, in the 
interpretation (No. 1) that im- 
ported cordage is subject to pro- 
visions of the order limiting sales 
of agave cordage to certain percen- 
tages of total deliveries in 1939-41. 
The material is also subject to any 
WPB orders issued pursuant to 
paragraph (h) of the order, and 
also to any import regulations im- 
posed by Order M-63. 
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black plate or black sheets of other than 
prime material, and tin plate or terne- 
plate, known as “waste waste,” “cobbles,” 
or scrap, may be used now in the manu- 
facture of identification badges for em- 
ployees of war plants, identification 
tags and disks for poultry and livestock, 
and tags for the marking and identifica- 
tion of metal in its production and ship- 
ment. 


STEEL MANUFACTURE IN CANADA 


Bonderized steel plates are being pro- 
duced as a substitute for tin plates by 
the Dominion Foundries and Steel Ltd., 
at Hamilton, Ontario. The goal is 40,- 
000 base boxes a month. 

The Steel Co. of Canada has also estab- 
lished a plant at Hamilton for the pro- 
duction of a similar product, states the 
foreign press. 

Canadian steel mills are now satisfy- 
ing two-thirds of the country’s expanded 
needs for rolled steel and manufactures 
of steel, whereas before the war, ap- 
proximately half of the country’s steel 
requirements were imported, says the Do- 
minion press. 


Since the outbreak of hostilities, the 
Steel Co. of Canada has spent over 17,- 
000,000 dollars in new equipment and 
repairs to existing plants and furnaces. 
The company’s new blast furnace, re- 
ported to be second largest in the British 
Empire, is operating at capacity as is 
the new open-hearth furnace and plate 
mill. 


New ROLLING MILL TO OPERATE IN 
COLOMBIA 


Construction of a rolling mill in Me- 
dellin, Colombia, is reported by the for- 
eign press aS nearing completion. The 
mill will have a capacity of 100 tons a 
day. It has two electric furnaces for 
melting scrap, two gas furnaces for heat- 
ing ingots, and roll stands for rods and 
small joists. Additional furnaces and 
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rolling equipment for places, wire, and 
structural shapes are being installed. 

A blast furnace in the Pacho district 
is being recommissioned for the smelt- 
ing of ore on a small scale. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS OF IRON WIRE 


The value of iron wire imported into 
New Zealand in the first 10 months of 
1942 is reported at £NZ419,109, compared 
with a value of £NZ563,848 in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 


BLAST-FURNACE CONSTRUCTION, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


The South African Iron and Steel In- 
dustrial Corporation (ISCOR) is con- 
structing the third blast furnace at its 
plant in Pretoria. The furnace is de- 
signed to produce 600 tons of metal 
daily, says the British technical press, 
and the new coke-oven battery which 
will be installed in connection with it 
will have 45 top-charged Becker combi- 
nation regenerative ovens with a daily 
capacity of 960 tons of coal. 


Leather and 


Related Products 
Hides and Skins 


LEATHER PRODUCTION IN RUMANIA 


Emphasis being placed upon increased 
leather production in Rumania is ap- 
parently motivated by Axis military 
needs. A recent Finance Ministry order 
postponing, until the end of 1943, heavy 
reductions on imports of rubber shoes 
for peasants seems to indicate that the 
Rumanian public is suffering for an 
acute leather shortage—Rumanian peas- 
ants having worn leather shoes in the 
past. 
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In November 1942, says the Axis press, 
the official Rumanian leather organiza. 
tion (“Organizatia Romana Autonoma 
de Piei”) collected 1,274,980 kilograms of 
cowhides, compared with 709,913 kilo. 
grams in August 1942. During the first 
11 months of 1942 it was stated that 
9,700,270 kilograms of cowhides were co]. 
lected, together with 552,846 kilograms 
of pigskins. 


LEATHER SHORTAGE Not SERIOUS IN U, K. 


The hide and leather trade of the 
United Kingdom has come through the 
war years, so far, in a fairly satisfactory 
manner. Hides are purchased by the 
Imported Hide Division of the Leather 
Control and are distributed to the vari- 
ous tanneries in accordance with their 
needs. Supplies were well maintained 
during the greater part of 1942, although 
there was little stock to draw upon to 
tide over temporary shortages. By the 
end of the year stocks had become some. 
what depleted. 

Considerable South American business 
was done, Although a good many more 
hides are being tanned locally in South 
American countries, it is said that those 
countries are still dependent largely upon 
the export of hides to clear their stocks, 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA TAKES STOCK oF 
FARM MACHINERY 


A census of agricultural implements, 
machinery, and parts on farms in four 
Orange Free State districts of the Union 
of South Africa is being planned by the 
Department of Agriculture, a South 
African magazine reported in January. 

Many farmers are badly in need of 
equipment, and the purpose of the census 
is to locate machinery and parts which 
are not being used by the present owners, 
If the project is a success, a similar cen- 
sus will be taken in other districts. 


Panama Aims for 400 Tons Annual Rubber Production 


Panama is cooperating with the United States in expanding rubber pro- 
duction -and hopes to attain a production rate of 400 tons annually when the 
program is fully organized. Some rubber is moving by air transport to the 
United States as part of the increasing flow of this material from the tropical 


Medicinals and 





forests of Central America. 


the Western Hemisphere. 
pounds of latex for each tapping. 


These forests have few trails. 
trees. 


and transportation. 


rubber industry. 





Panama’s rubber comes chiefly from the Castilloa tree, native to Central 
America and, next to the Hevea tree, the leading rubber-producing tree of 
The average Castilloa tree yields from 1 to 3 
The trees are tapped twice a year. By 
cutting down the tree, more rubber can be obtained at one time, but that 
method ends the productivity of the tree. 

The United States has sent many technicians to hemisphere rubber-pro- 
ducing countries to teach improved tapping methods. 
nicians, George Seeley, has been showing Panamanians the best way of ob- 
taining the greatest latex yield and maintaining the life of the Castilloa tree. 

Panama has some of the densest jungles in the Western Hemisphere. 
Rubber tappers travel in canoes to the wild 
Rubber men familiar with these forests say Panama has more rubber 
trees in relation to its size than any other Caribbean area. 
forests to the south, the problem of getting out rubber is one of manpower 


Panama also is considered well situated for development of a plantation 
Some progress toward that goal has been made. 


One of these tech- 


But, as in other 











Crude Drugs 


SWEDEN MANUFACTURES NEW VITAMIN 
PRODUCT 


A new concentrated vitamin product 
made from sea mussels, mollusks, and 
other spineless marine animals, has been 
introduced in the Swedish market under 
the trade name of “Deltafor D,.” It is 
recommended chiefly for mixing with 
animal and poultry feeds, such as alfalfa- 
leaf meal, to serve as a substitute for fish- 
liver oil and other vitamin products now 
unobtainable. 

Upon exposure to ultra-violet rays, the 
marine species are transformed into vita- 
min D;, having a potency of 200 interna- 
tional units. This process was first per- 
fected by a pharmaceutical firm in the 
Netherlands, and Sweden was the first 
to begin manufacturing. The vitamins 
are put up in capsule form to protect 
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them from the adverse influences of light 
and air and if stored in a dry place, they 
will keep almost indefinitely. 

This product is expected to prove of 
great value to Swedish fur breeders and 

ultry farmers. All manufacturers of 
chicken feed are obliged, by decree of the 
Swedish State Food Commission, to man- 
ufacture vitaminized chicken feed by 
adding Deltafor D:. Fur breeders are 
asked to feed 50 grams of the product 
daily per 100 foxes and 20 grams per 100 
minks. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


OpEN-AIR THEATERS IN MEXICO 


A high percentage of the 60 motion- 
picture theaters in the States of Nayarit 
and Sinaloa, Mexico, are open-air thea- 
ters and, consequently, have only eve- 
ning performances. Enclosed theaters 
usually have both matinee and evening 
showings. 

Most of the theaters are relatively 
small (the average seating capacity is 
about 850) and only 10 to 15 of them 
exhibit first-run pictures regularly. 
Films produced in Mexico predominate 
in small communities and rural areas, 
but pictures made in the United States 
are generally preferred in the cities. 


Nonferrous Metals 


ACTIVITY IN CANADIAN MINING INDUSTRY 


Conditions in the mining industry of 
British Columbia are improving as the 
labor situation eases, and the production 
of copper, coal, and base metals is in- 
creasing. In the gold mines, however, 
employment is on the basis of 44 percent 
of capacity. 

Following a year of active prospecting 
for mercury in British Columbia, a num- 
ber of companies are now engaged in de- 
velopment work, and it is expected that 
properties will be brought into produc- 
tion in 1943. One company is reported 
as having a contract for the delivery of 
10,000 flasks of mercury. 

A white-mica deposit recently discov- 
ered near North Bay, Ontario, Canada, is 
now being worked, states the foreign 
technical press. The quality of the prod- 
uct is said to be as fine as that of any 
white mica mined in India. 

The discovery of two copper deposits 
in Manitoba, Canada, in 1942 was re- 
ported in the Dominion press. A new 
body of copper ore was found by the 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co., in 
southeastern Manitoba, about 4% miles 
from Flin Flon, and a deposit of low- 
grade copper was located by the Sherritt 
Gordon Mines on their property. 

The Secretary of the Manitoba Cham- 
ber of Mines reports that the above- 
mentioned finds were on property that 
had been explored for more than 20 
years, 


MIcA PRODUCTION IN CEYLON 


In Ceylon, the right to mine mica is to 
be sold by authorized government agents. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


“Bundles for Berlin’ 


MORE PRODUCTION! 


Official OWI Photo 





Areas to be selected for mining will have 
the approval of the government min- 
eralogist and will be located where the 
damage to forests will be negligible. 

Charges for the privilege of mining 
mica will be 5 percent of the value of 
the mica removed, based on the price 
paid by the Commissioner of Commodity 
Purchases, says a technical periodical 
published in England. 

All Ceylon mica is purchased for use 
by the United Nations. 


BAUXITE DEPOSITS DISCOVERED IN JAMAICA 


Discovery of a bauxite deposit in 
Jamaica, about 50 miles from Kingston, 
is reported in the British press. Dis- 
position is subject to government re- 
quirements, as under the Defense Regu- 
lations any mineral worked on the 
island becomes the property of the King. 


LEAD PRODUCTION IN PERU 


A new high in output of refined lead 
was reached in Peru in 1941—officially 
reported at 32,871 metric tons. This 
represents a rapid increase, since pro- 
duction started in 1933 with only 4 tons, 
says the foreign press. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Imports of nonmetallic minerals and 
products into New Zealand during the 
first 10 months of 1942 were considerably 
below those during the 1941 period, as 
shown by the comparisons in the fol- 
lowing table. Only brass pipes, plates, 
and similar products registered a gain. 





| Value (in New Zealand 


} pounds) 
| 
Item ‘EeeEEER, Geotar MEanane 

| 

| Jan.-Oct. | Jan.-Oct. 

|} 1941 | 1942 
Lead, pig 79, 797 60, 920 
Tin, ingots, ete ‘i 62, 559 | 8, 195 
Brass pipes, plates, ete a 44, 412 | 51, 525 
Copper pipes, plates, etc 173, 916 108, 761 
OGDGE WHC. crap ennsccs 


127, 310 | 73, 785 
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Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT IMPORTS INTO THE BAHAMAS 


Cement imports into the Bahamas in 
1941 are reported as totaling 40,049 bar- 
rels, worth £31,508. Countries of origin 
and quantities supplies are shown as fol- 
lows: Canada, 31,684 barrels, valued at 
£24,746; United Kingdom, 3,745 barrels, 
valued at £2,964; and the United States, 
3,231 barrels, at £2,651. 


CEMENT PURCHASES REGULATED IN 
GERMANY 


Farmers and small consumers in Ger- 
many may purchase cement in quantities 
up to 10 sacks, reports the Axis press. 
Purchasers must present dealers with a 
certificate indicating the use to which 
the cement is to be put and the urgency 
of the need. 

Amounts up to 20 sacks may be ob- 
tained for repairs to dwelling houses 
and industrial plants upon the presen- 
tation of certificates from the local agri- 
cultural director or the employment 
office. For larger building repairs, it is 
necessary to have the authorization of 
the General Commissioner for Building. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


LARD PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


In 1942 production of hog lard in Can- 
ada exceeded 100,000,000 pounds for. the 
first time. Production in 1941 and 1940 
was estimated at 98,000,000 and 87,000,- 
000 pounds, respectively. 

Since Canadian hogs are predomi- 
nantly of the bacon type, they produce 
less than half as much lard per carcass 
as hogs slaughtered in the United States. 
From 1935 to 1941, as producers concen- 
trated on quality bacon hogs for export, 
average lard yield per hog declined about 
2 pounds. In 1941 lard production had 
dropped to 12.2 pounds per hog in Can- 
ada, but had risen to 32 pounds per hog 
in the United States. 

Before the war Canadians were not 
large consumers of lard; per capita con- 
sumption averaged less than 5 pounds a 
year. Since 1939, however, use of lard 
has increased steadily, until in 1942 it 
reached 9.2 pounds per person, almost 
double the pre-war rate. 

Chief cause of the increased lard con- 
sumption has been the growing scarcity 
of lard substitutes. Shortening com- 
pounds, made principally of cottonseed, 
soybean, peanut, sunflower seed, and 
other vegetable oils have maintained a 
wide sale in Canada for some years. 
These oils are not produced in important 
quantities in Canada, and the war has 
cut off many sources of supply, while the 
shipping shortage has interfered with 
receipts from other sources. 


HERRING CATCH, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


From the 1942-43 herring catch of 
British Columbia there were produced 
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454.614 imperial gallons of herring oil. 
(1 imperial gallon=1.2 U. S. gallons.) 
Production of herring meal amounted to 
5,970 short tons. For the 1941-42 season, 
figures were 638,722 imperial gallons ot 
oil and 9,790 tons of meal. 


MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC FAT IN 
GERMANY 


German chemists have evolved a for- 
mula for manufacturing a synthetic fat 
from such elements as nitrogen, carbon, 
and water, with the aid of a new catalyz- 
ing agent, according to a German radio 
announcement reported in the British 
press. 

Previously, the German radio had an- 
nounced the discovery of a process for 
extracting fat and protein, for feeding 
purposes, directly from wood cellulose, 
instead of employing sugar as an inter- 
mediary. 


CASTOR-BEAN EXPORTS FROM INDIA 


A total of 20,000 long tons of castor- 
beans are reported as having been ex- 
ported by sea from India to foreign 
countries in the official year ended 
March 31, 1942. Exports amounted to 
72,100 long tons in 1940-41 and 42,600 
tons in 1939-40. 

Hyderabad State regularly produces 
over half of India’s castor-bean crop, 
and the 1942-43 figures indicate no 
change. The final official forecast of the 
1942-43 crop assigns to Hyderabad 54 
percent of the total area of 1,352,000 
acres, and 56 percent of the total yield 
of 147,100 tons. The Provinces of 
Madras and Bombay are the next largest 
producers. 


SHARK-LIVER-OIL PRODUCTION IN 
MAURITIUS 


If recent proposals are carried out, 
Mauritius, British island possession in 
the Indian Ocean, will have as a new in- 
dustry—the commercial production of 
shark-liver oil, say trade reports. 


GERMANY May Propuce EDIBLE OILS IN 
THE UKRAINE 


Germany plans to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of producing edible oil from 
tobacco seed in the Ukraine, reports the 
European press. For this purpose, an 
area perhaps as large as 100,000 acres 
will be reserved for tobacco cultivation. 

Advertisements for tobacco planters 
and fermenters, “Wanted for the Uk- 





Britain’s “Fuel-Switching” 
Rules 


Industrial consumers of fuel in 
the United Kingdom must find out 
whether supplies are available be- 
fore they are permitted to change 
from one class of fuel to another. 
The one exception to this ruling is 
made for those who convert oil- 
burning equipment so that creosote 
pitch can be used. The Petroleum 
Board has been authorized to ar- 
range for such conversion. 
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raine,” have appeared in the German 
press, it is stated. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


S1zE OF NORWEGIAN NEWSPAPERS REDUCEv 


A 50-percent reduction in the size of 
Norwegian newspapers this spring is at- 
tributed to the drop in advertisements 
from abroad, says the British press. 


No MECHANICAL PULP IN SWEDEN’sS Ex- 
PORTS TO GERMANY 


No mechanical pulp will be included 
in Sweden’s exports to Germany in the 
first half of 1943, says the Swedish press. 


Woop-PuLp SHORTAGE IN SWITZERLAND 


Domestic production of cellulose in 
Switzerland has been greatly restricted, 
owing to a shortage of wood pulp, reports 
a British publication. Other sources of 
supply having been curtailed as well, 
Switzerland is more than ever interested 
in importing Swedish pulp. 


Railway 
Equipment 


Two-BErRTH SLEEPING COMPARTMENTS IN 
ENGLAND 


Increased capacity of first-class sleep- 
ing cars has been gained in England 
through the conversion of single-berth 
compartments to the two-berth sleeping 
arrangement, on heavily booked trains. 
One berth is installed above the other, 
with duplicate bedside lighting for each 
berth. A light stepladder has been pro- 
vided for the use of the occupant of the 
upper berth. 

On one line alone (the L. N. E. R.) 18 
first-class sleeping cars have been con- 
verted by fitting a second berth in each 
end compartment, thus increasing the 
sleeping capacity per car from 10 to 12, 
making 36 additional berths in all, states 
the British technical press. 

On the L.M.S.R., 36 sleepers were fitted 
so as to provide accommodations for 72 
more passengers. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES FOR SPANISH 
RAILWAYS 


An order has been placed for 36 electric 
locomotives for the Madrid-Avila and 
Villalba-Segovia lines of the Spanish Na- 
tional Railways, reports the British tech- 
nical press. This order will release 80 
steam locomotives for service elsewhere. 

This railway reported that there were 
1,837 locomotives in service on April 1, 
1939, and on November 1, 1942, 2,550 loco- 
motives, and that 713 damaged engines 
had been repaired and 121 new engines 
had been built. 


NEW FREIGHT CARS FOR SWEDISH RAILWAYS 


The 1943 budget of the State Railways 
of Sweden provides for the purchase of 
800 new freight cars. This is a small 
number in proportion to the capacity of 
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the Swedish factories, which is estimateg 
at 2,000 open and 650 closed freight cars 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN KENYA, BRITISH East 
AFRICA 


Output of wild rubber in Kenya is in- 
creasing, and abandoned plantations are 
rapidly being brought into production, 
states the British press. 

After conferring with Malayan rubber 
experts now working in Tanganyika, of- 
ficials who are supervising the collection 
of rubber in Kenya are hoping to double 
East African rubber production by mak- 
ing use of Malayan tapping practices, 


RUBBER PLANTATION INDUSTRY IN MALAYA 


Following their policy of fostering pro- 
duction of raw materials which will sup- 
ply their industrial needs, the Japanese 
have cut down rubber trees in Malaya to 
make room for cotton plantations, says 
the German press. 

The rubber plantation industry will be 
carried on as a private enterprise, it is 
said, with official support of a financial] 
and scientific nature. So far, scientific 
support seems principally to have taken 
the form of experimentation in the pro- 
duction of gasoline and oil from rubber, 
according to reports. 


Shipbuilding 
BUILDING OF DHOws, BRITISH EasT AFRICA 


The building of dhows, one of the most 
ancient types of boat, has been recom- 
mended for revival on the East African 
coast, the foreign press reports. The 
recommendation was made by the 
Kenya-Uganda railway and harbor au- 
thorities in connection with an investi- 
gation of possibilities for building more 
lighters. There are reportedly some 25 
African dhow builders on the Tanganyika 
coast, 


CONSTRUCTION OF WOODEN WARSHIPS IN 
CANADA 


Contracts totaling $2,000,000 were 
Signed recently for the construction of 
wooden warships for Canada, states the 
Dominion press. 

In the construction of minesweepers 
and smaller defense craft New Bruns- 
wick shipyards are using lumber that was 
felled and manufactured in the Province. 
Spruce is used in the hulls of mine- 
sweepers, and stem and stern posts are of 
yellow birch. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


COLOMBIAN TEXTILE MILLS ACTIVE 


Colombian textile mills continue to 
work several shifts in an effort to meet 
the soaring demand. 
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Cotton and Products 


COTTON PLANTING IN BRITISH TOGOLAND 


Government encouragement is leading 
small farmers in British Togoland to 
plant cotton. An improved type of spin- 
ning wheel has been demonstrated, and 
the right type of seed has been dis- 
tributed. 

Cotton is planted among food crops, 
and is used by the cottage industry in 
spinning and weaving. 


Ext SALVADOR’s 1942-43 CoTToN Crop 


Approximately 60,674 quintals of the 
1942-43 cotton crop had been received by 
El Salvador’s Cotton Cooperative up to 
March 25, and from 3,000 to 5,000 
quintals were still expected. 

After filling requirements of domestic 
mills, about 20,000 quintals may be avail- 
able for export to neighboring countries. 

The domestic price has been set at 
$20.80 per quintal of 100 Spanish 
pounds. 

SITUATION IN SPAIN 


Spain imported 5,486,051 kilograms of 
cotton in February, making a total of 
13,907,757 kilograms for the first 2 
months of this year, compared with 
9,602,890 for the corresponding period 
in 1942. 

In January the Ministry of Agriculture 
approved prices of raw unginned cotton 
for the 1943 season at 3.60 pesetas per 
kilogram for first-class, 3 pesetas for 
second-class and 2.40 pesetas for third- 
class. 

In carrying out an order of October 
10, 1942, establishing Government con- 
trol of the manufacture and price of 
cotton goods, sales of all articles of 
clothing made from cotton were prohib- 
ited between February 1 and 15, 1943. 
This order annulled all previously fixed 
prices, instructed all manufacturers to 
declare their stocks as of February 1, and 
stipulated that no sales could be made by 
manufacturers unless the buyer could 
present a purchaser’s card. 


EXPorTS From U. K. 


Cotton-fabric exports from the United 
Kingdom to British West Africa, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement of the 
Cotton Board, will be allocated so that 
Nigeria will receive 70 percent, the Gold 
Coast 22 percent, Sierra Leone 6 percent, 
and Gambia 2 percent. 

Allotted in this manner, exports to 
West Africa will be substantially on the 
same basis as in the years 1938 to 1940, 
states a British textile publication. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
SUPPLIES OF RAYON HOSE AMPLE IN U. K. 


Prospects are that English women will 
find fewer lisle stockings on the market, 
but supplies of rayon hose are believed 
to be ample. The greater proportion, 
however, will be of the seamless variety, 
writes a British textile periodical. 


MANUFACTURE OF RAYON YARNS IN U. K. 


Rayon continued in strong demand 
during February, but production in the 
United Kingdom was almost exclusively 
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for Government requirements and the 
utility clothing trade. Manufacturers 
accepted orders for-rayon yarns toward 
the close of February, for delivery in 
May. 

Staple fiber yarns increased in price, 
but could not exceed the limits set by 
the Cotton Control, which also allocates 
supplies of raw fiber to spinners. 

As of March 1, rayon and staple fiber 
yarns were brought under export con- 
trol, thus completing the control system 
over the entire textile industry. 


W ool and Products 


CONDITIONS SATISFACTORY IN PERU 


Peruvian flocks are in good condition, 
and a satisfactory wool clip is expected. 

Total wool shipments during 1942 
dropped to 3,533 metric tons, from 6,242 
tons in 1941. 

Little activity prevailed on the market 
in February. Production of hand-spun 
woolens and carpets is being encouraged 
by the Government. 


MANUFACTURING CURTAILED IN U. K. 


United Kingdom wool manufacturers 
were asked by the Wool Control to esti- 
mate the number of workers, particu- 
larly women, that they could release for 
more essential work. This, together with 
a decreased wool allotment to topmakers, 
has led the trade to expect a further 
curtailment in production. 

Weaving and hosiery yarns sold well 
during the first half of March, mainly 
in utility qualities. Spinners were sold 
as far forward as they dared commit 
themselves. 

Business in wool cloth was confined 
mainly to Government and export orders. 
Manufacturers were cautious about ac- 
cepting orders, pending receipt of full 
information regarding the present raw- 
Material ration. 


URUGUAY’S WOOL EXPORTS 


Wool shipments from Uruguay, from 
October 1, 1942, to February of this year, 
totaled 25,287 bales, or some 2,000 bales 


. more than the 23,045 bales shipped in 


the first 5 months of the preceding sea- 
son. 

Capacity operations continued in 
woolen mills, with more orders offered 
during February than could be accepted. 

Demand for cotton goods has lessened, 
and mills are operating on reduced 
schedules. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


PRICE INCREASE FOR EAST AFRICAN SISAL 
Crop 


An increase of £4 per ton in the basic 
prices for all grades of the 1943 East 
African sisal crop has been authorized 
by the Ministry of Supply. Higher pro- 
duction costs prompted this step, say 
African press advices. 


REQUISITIONING OF MATERIALS IN RUMANIA 


In Rumania, 40 percent of certain im- 
ported mixed cotton threads must be 
turned over to the Government for use 
by the Ministry of National Defense. 
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Concentrated “Coffee 


Tablets”? 


A Brazilian chemist has report- 
edly developed a method for re- 
moving the oil and salts from coffee 
and concentrating the remaining 
coffee into tablets that can be dis- 
solved in hot water and served. 

Experiments with coffee in pow- 
dered form disclosed that it ab- 
sorbed moisture and lost much of 
its flavor—but it is said that these 
disadvantages are not present in 
the case of the coffee tablets. 











All cattle-tail hair also is requisitioned 
by the State, according to an official 
announcement. 


U. K. MANUFACTURERS DISPLAY FABRICS 


Cotton and rayon fabrics conforming 
to quality specifications of the Board of 
Trade were displayed publicly for the 
first time on February 15, at the Cotton 
Board’s Color, Design, and Style Center 
at Manchester. ° 

Two thousand samples furnished by 
some 350 concerns demonstrated the 
ability of British manufacturers to ad- 
here to utility cloth requirements and 
still produce high-quality, attractive fab- 
rics of varied designs, for all types of 
civilian apparel. 

Retail prices of cotton goods (con- 
verted to United States currency) are 
roughly from 27 to 60 cents a yard, spun 
rayons sell at from 40 to 80 cents a yard, 
and filament rayons from 60 cents to 
$1.20 a yard. 

Concerned over the thinning ranks of 
textile workers, the Cotton Board has 
called a conference of educational and 
labor representatives, to inaugurate a 
comprehensive program of training 
young people for the cotton industry. 


Wearing Apparel 


SITUATION IN URUGUAY 


Manufacturers of felt and straw hats 
have found it necessary to curtail opera- 
tions, some as much as 50 percent, be- 
cause so many Uruguayans have adopted 
the habit of not wearing hats. Some 
firms are seeking markets in other Amer- 
ican countries. 

Hosiery sales also were below normal 
as a result of the unusually warm sum- 
mer just ended. 

Since resumption of activities in edu- 
cational institutions, sales of clothing 
are improving. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Harvesting of Mexico’s 1942-43 to- 
bacco crop, now in progress, will no doubt 
be completed by June. While no definite 
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ton American Exchange Raies 


NorTE.—-Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with th 


following exception: Cuba— United States dollars to the peso 
quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 


1 dollar. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
5 gourdes to 





Annual average Latest available 


Average rate 





k rate quotation 
Country Unit*quoted Type of exchange - 
1941 1942 po anv Rate Dati 
| 
Argentina Paper peso | Official A 3. 73 3. 73 73 3. 73 3.73 | Mar. 1 
| Official B 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 Lx 
| Bid_- 4.88 4. 94 4.94 2) 
| Free market 4.24 4.23 4.23 DD 
Bolivia | Boliviano | Controlled 43. 38 46. 46 16. 46 46. 46 42.42 | Mar. 22 
| Curb 54.02 19. 66 50. 00 50. 00 16. 00 ( 
Brazil Cruzeiro ° Official 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | Feb. 27 
Free market 19. 72 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 19. 63 Do 
Special free market 20. 68 20. 52 20. 50 20. 50 20. 50 D 
Curb 20. 30 
Chile Peso | Official 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Jan. 22 
Export draft 25. 00 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 D 
|} Curb market 31.78 31.75 | 33. 8 33. 72 34. 50 D 
| Free : 31.15 31.13 31. 10 81. 10 31.10 D> 
| Gold Exchange 31.15 31.1 1. 10 31. 10 1.10 D> 
Mining dollar 31. 35 31.13 31.10 31. 10 31.10 Dy 
| Agricultural dollar__- 31.15 31. 13 31.10 31.10 31.10 Ly 
Colombia | do Controlled 1.75 1.7 1.7 1.75 1.75 | Mar 
Bank of Republic... 1. 76 1. 7¢ 1. 7¢ 1. 76 1. 7¢ D 
| Stabilization Fund ‘ (4 | a 
| | Curb 1. Sf 77 1.77 1.77 1.77 | D 
Costa Rica Colon | Uncontrolled 85 71 5. 64 5. 6 65 | Mar 
Controlled 62 62 5. 62 5. 62 (2 D 
Cuba | Peso 2° tera 98 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1.00 | Mar. 2 
Ecuador | Sucre Central Bank (Official 15.00; 14.39 14.10 | 14.10 14.10 | Mar. 3¢ 
Honduras..._| Lempira | Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 D 
Mexico ..| Peso =. Free 4. RE 4.85 1.84 4.85 1.8 Dx 
Nicaragua_.._| Cordoba_.- Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5 OO 5. 00 By 
Curb 5. 93 5. 05 5. 00 Do 
Paraguay_...| Paper peso Official 333. 00 333. 00 333. 00 333.00 | Mar. 1 
Peru " | Sol_. a Free 6. 50 6. 50 6. Al 6. 50 6. 50 Mar. 2 
Salvador Colon : do 2.50 2 50 2 Al > Fi 2 50 Do 
Uruguay | Peso... Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. & 1. 90 1. 90 D 
Free 2. 31 1. 90 1. 1. 90 1. Ly 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 26 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 D 
Free 3. 7€ 3. 45 3 3 } D 
1 End of February. ‘ For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 
? Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 1.95 
unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, § July 24~Dee 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros NoTe.— Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and centavos to the dollar. and agricultural machinery imported from the Unit 
.. ? Established Mar. 25. States into Argentina 





figures are available, trade interests fore- 
cast the crop at about 14,500 metric 
tons—1,000 metric tons more than the 
1941-42 crop but 5,000 metric tons less 
than the 1940-41 crop. It is estimated 
that the west coast will yield about 9,250 
metric tons of light tobacco and the east 
coast, 5,250 metric tons of dark. Of 
the light tobacco, probably about 550 
metric tons will be flue-cured and 300 
metric tons will be Burley. 


In the State of Veracruz (the center of 
the area producing dark tobacco) a yield 
of about 2,500 metric tons is estimated 
for the current season, or about one-half 
as much as that produced in the peak 
season of 1940-41. Early prospects for 
the crop in this area were reduced by 
lack of rain. Production of dark tobacco, 
demand for which is increasing, will no 
doubt be the smallest during the last 
6 years. 

Tobacco on hand in Mexico is being 
consumed rapidly, and large stocks orig- 
inally accumulated are gradually dimin- 
ishing. 

Cigarette paper continues to be im- 
ported and the largest shipments are of 
white or dyed paper, in sheets or bands 


over 4 centimeters wide, without print- 
ing. Supplies of metal foil are likely to 
be exhausted in a few months, although 
the amount used by manufacturers is 
kept at a minimum. 

Consumption of leaf tobacco continued 
to increase during the first quarter of the 
1942-43 season, July to September. Use 
of both domestic and imported tobacco 
has increased. 

Production of nearly all types of to- 
bacco, cut tobacco, cigarettes, and cigars 
recorded gains in the first 9 months of 
the calendar year 1942, compared with 
the corresponding period in 1941. Like- 
wise the value of the total production 
was higher, reflecting both greater pro- 
duction and higher prices. 


Crop CONDITIONS IN NYASALAND 


Early plantings of tobacco were good 
in Nyasaland, South Africa, but excessive 
rain and little sun have had a bad effect 
upon the 1942—43 crop in north, central, 
and southern areas. Cultivation was re- 
tarded by dampness, and some leaf curl, 
mosaic, and stem borers have been evi- 
dent. Insect pests have been unusually 
prevalent this year. 
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REDUCED PLANTINGS IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


There was a substantial decrease ip 
the acreage planted to tobacco in South. 
ern Rhodesia for the current season, 
compared with the 1941-42 season, offi. 
cial Government estimates placing acre. 
age at 63,800 for flue-cured and 1,400 for 
fire-cured. The 74,376 acres planted to 
flue-cured and 1,505 acres planted to fire, 
cured in the 1941-42 season yielded 46. 
579,011 pounds and 937,527 pounds of 
tobacco, respectively. 

Reduced planting for the current sea- 
son, attributed partly to labor shortage, 
was caused principally by lack of fer. 
tilizer. It is expected that for the dura- 
tion of the War Southern Rhodesia’s to- 
bacco acreage will continue to decrease. 

Because of excessive rains, the 1942-43 
tobacco crop does not look very promis- 
ing, Many acres being inundated. The 
leaf will be unusually light in texture. 
Prices are expected to be good, however, 
with British Government demand strong 
for all available leaf. 

Local manufacture of cigarettes in 
Southern Rhodesia continues, the entire 
production being consumed within the 
colony or exported to Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION IN UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Official estimates place the 1942-43 to- 
bacco crop in the Union of South Africa 
at 25,200,000 pounds, which represents an 
increase of approximateiy 2,200,000 
pounds over the preceding year. 

For the last 3 years tobacco prices in 
the Union have been good. War has 
stimulated consumption of tobacco prod- 
ucts, particularly cigarettes; conse- 
quently there was a substantial increase 
in the quantity of tobacco processed, 
which rose from approximately 25,000,000 
pounds in 1940 to almost 29,000,000 in 
1941. 





‘Trade Agreement Between Iran 


and the United States 


(Continued from p. 15) 


but the monopoly tax, which in effect is 
an import charge, is still collected. Un- 
der the terms of the agreement, auto- 
motive products included in the present 
agreement will be exempt from this mo- 
nopoly tax. 

Shortages of foreign exchange, and 
Iranian tariffs and various trade con- 
trols, were the principal factors affect- 
ing American export trade with that 
country in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the war. The of- 
ficial measures to control Iranian foreign 
trade were, on the whole, of general ap- 
plication, but the clearing arrangements 
between Iran and certain foreign coun- 
tries had the effect of affording those 
countries certain advantages not enjoyed 
by American exporters. Under the pres- 
ent agreement the United States is now 
assured of nondiscriminatory treatment 
in the application of all Iranian foreign- 
trade and exchange-control measures. 
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Henry Chalmers (“Wartime Controls 
and Stimuli Upon the Foreign Trade of 
Latin America”) —Born New York City, 
Educated in the public schools of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Cornell University (A. B. 1914, 
A. M. 1914) and Brookings Graduate 
School of Economics (Ph. D. 1928). 
Prior to joining the Department of Com- 
merce on September 1, 1921, he was as- 
sistant to the export manager of the 
Bear Mill Manufacturing Co., New York, 
converters of cotton and silk goods; and 
special expert with the United States 
Tariff Commission, engaged in industrial 
and commercial investigation here and 
abroad, specializing in textiles. Served 
as Chief of the Division of Foreign Tar- 
iffs, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, from 1921 up to its dissolu- 
tion in the reorganization of 1941. Now 
serving as Consultant on Commercial 
Policy. On special mission to Japan for 
investigation of industrial and competi- 
tive conditions, 1919-20. Made survey 
of tariff and commercial-policy situa- 
tion in principal countries of Europe, 
1923. Has served on various Official 
United States delegations to interna- 
tional conferences. Author of numerous 
governmental publications, and frequent 
contributor to economic and commercial 
periodicals, American and foreign. 

Samuel Goldberg (“Trade Agreement 
Between Iran and United States”) —Has 
specialized in Balkan and Near East af- 
fairs in Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce since 1924. Areas visited in- 
clude Europe, Near East, North Africa, 
and Caribbean. LL. B. from National 
University, member District of Columbia 
Bar; B. C. S. from Southeastern Uni- 
versity. Extensive study in economics 
and finance. 

Donald F.Heatherinaton (Eire 
Now”).—Born Richmond, Vermont, Oc- 
tober 28, 1914. B.S. in Commerce from 
Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, 1937. M. A. from Yale 
University, 1939. Instructor in Econom- 
ics and Business Administration, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, 1939-1941. 
Entered Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in September 1942 on leave 
from Westbook Junior College, Portland, 
Maine, where he is instructor in Social 
Science. 

Margaret E. Wambsganss {“Cotton- 
Textile Industry South of the Rio 
Grande’’).—Born Chicago, Ill.; educated 
in Buffalo, N. Y., and at Lake Forest, Ill. 
Engaged in general business practice in 
Buffalo for number of years, experience 
including chemical and metallurgical en- 
gineering and transportation. Entered 
Federal Service in March 1937, being at- 
tached for 5 years to Administrative 
Staff, Railroad Retirement Board. With 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce since March 1942 as Business As- 
sistant on the Consumption Materials 
Report Staff. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Brazil—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished on the dates indicated in the 
Official Gazette of Brazil. Opposition 
must be filed within 60 days from the 
date of publication. 








| 
Date of 
Trade-mark | Class number and product publica- 
tion 
| 1943 
Veroton | No. 8~Talking machines, ra- | Mar. 10 
dio-receiver apparatus, ra- 
dio-phonographs, dia- 
phragms, pick-ups. 
No. 60—Records for phono- 
| graphs (record players) and 
| talking machines. 
Champion | No, 8—Radios Mar. 11 
Titan No. 11—Knives, penknives, Do. 
and butcher knives. 
Nicosulfin No. 3—A_ pharmacentical Do. 


product used in medicine. 

Nova York No. 37—White clothing for Do. 
men, 

“Tdeal” | No. 17—Articles in the class | Do. 

(engineering, construction, 
and architectural equip- 
ment). 

| No. 16—Firebricks, pipes, and Do. 

| tiles. Refractory pieces of 

other forms and refractory 
stock. 

Gold | No, &—Articles in the class Do. 
(precision and scientific in- | 
struments). 

Triopan No. 3-—-A_ pharmaceutical Do. 
product to be used under | 
medical prescription. 

Triocal | do : E Do. 


“Cromanil” 





Chile-—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Op- 
position must be filed within 30 days 
from the date of publication. 





| 


. | Date of 

_ ass be ri : 
rrade-mark Class ce ey and publi- 
I cation 

1943 


Lueas, Renovit, Rex, | No. 20— Adhesives, |Apr. 1 


Azor ID. F. ¢ paints, varnishes, 
pastes. 
Radiathyl, Tio Tom, | No. 21 Soap and Do. 


Cacique, Bamby. washing and clean- 
ing preparations. 
Deleo, Olympia No 34—Refrigerators. Do 
filters, apparatus for 
making ice. 
Tulip, Mejoral No, 56—Toilet articles Do. 
Decontrit, Decontral, | No. 75—Chemica! and Do. 
Devicont, Videcont, pharmaceutical 
Deraquit, Beragit, products. 
Forbesan, Nervobe- 
tal, Cerobetal, Cebi- 
rit, Ginarsin  La- 
bomed, Sterling 
Drug Inec., Nosylan, 
Metoryl. 
Singer, Durflex No. 77—Medieal and Do, 
surgical instruments 
and supplies. 





Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
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lished in the Diario Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from the date of 
the third and last printing. 





} | 
| Date of 











| 
Trade-mark Commodity publi- 
cation 
| 1943 
Azul Indu ...-| Bluing-- aaa Sear Me 8 Feb. 24 
Report R-- | Hose textiles oe Do. 
A.B.C | Articles for hotels and | Do. 
| barber shops. 
Perfection | Sign for stores _..| Mar. 1 
Soldex | Metals ct Do. 
Cloro-Calcion | Pharmaceutical prod- | Mar, 4 
| ucts. 
Continental ..| Fabrics, shoes, business Do. 
| name. 
Taxi Imperial | Taxis_- : _..| Mar. 8 
Yorkina | Pharmaceutical prod- | Do. 
| _ ucts. | 
Thiomercan ..| Chemicals____- | Do 
Laboratorios Delta_| Pharmaceutical prod- | Mar. 9 
| ucts. | 
Vimar Meniosan_-__|.__..do_._._-_-- pe Do. 
Nervi-Serum do --| Do. 
Petrol. Sf Z ath +e 
Bertha__._.........| Leatherarticles and shoes. Do. 





Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication. 











Pubii- 
Trade-mark Commodity cation 
date 
<i - bp Pet. ae ae jeer 
1943 
Pensic_ - - | Medicinal preparations, | Mar. 31 
| ineluding those used 
| for lumbago, grippe. 
| ete, 
Andrews Liver | Salts for liver disorders | Do. 
Salt. | 
Seco Ideal __- | A liqueur- - - inckkal ee 
Ron Bohio |} Rum ERISA gS | 
Ron Carta Nueva_.|_....do ue | Do. 


| | 
| | 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 





| 
| 
Trade-mark| 


> : Date of publi- 

Product cation 
Canoe | Perfumery and toilet | Mar. 29 to Apr. 

| 3, 1943. 
Symbole do Do. 
Priorite do Do. 
Nevada do Do. 
Totem do } Do. 
Florida Shoes, boots and leather Do. 
goods. 

Glenside Peverages Do. 
Kalinacid Drug store and chemical Do. 


products. 
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The A-B-C of the Fiber Situation 
Today 
(Continued from p. 6) 


linseed oil, fiber flax (the same plant, but 
differently cultivated) is not a large 
American crop. For many years, Oregon 
has grown considerable flax suited to 
twine and shoe thread, but extremely 
fine flax for luxury fabrics has remained 
a foreign product. 


Not linen, but cotton, is the great 
American textile. When this country’s 
commercial life was developing, cotton 
was in the ascendency. A young and 
enterprising people left linen-making, 
not easily mechanized, to the old world, 
with its ancient tradition of skill at a 
difficult and patient trade. In the United 
States there are virtually no fibers, 
spindles, looms, or trained labor for the 
manufacture of luxurious linens. 


Fine Linens Not Shipped Now 


Handkerchief linen, dress linen, dra- 
pery and upholstery linen, linen table 
damask must inevitably decrease in 
availability. Many European countries, 
whose names were formerly stamped on 
the selvage of beautiful linens, are now 
occupied—France, Belgium, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia. The more fortunate 
linen-making countries—Russia, Ireland, 
Switzerland—have little labor to spare 
for nonessentials, and no ship has much 
space to carry them. 


But linen rag waste, from England, 
must still find room in hard-pressed 
merchant vessels. Flax content has been 
reduced, but some in the form of linen 
rags is required to make paper money 
stiff, tough, and easy to handle. How- 
ever, writing papers, popularly known 
as “linen,” usually are not. Cigarette 
paper, strong but thin, uses the straw 
from home-grown seed flax. 


SIGN UP FOR A FARM JOB 


f your local US. Employment Office 





Official OWI Photo 
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Ramie: Toughest, Strongest 


Ramie, least known and least devel- 
oped of the hemp family but the toughest 
and strongest of them all, may ultimately 
have great commercial success. Though 
difficult to process, it makes excellent 
rope. Like flax, it makes beautiful 
fabrics. Although cultivated to some 
extent in Cuba and Florida, ramie is an 
Asiatic plant, and no immediate solu- 
tion to war shortages appears here. 

Enormous variation in texture and 
length gives the cordage fibers their wide 
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range of uses. But they are all very 
long, 8 or 10 feet, as contrasted with the 
1-inch length of “long” cotton. A com. 
plicated process of fermentation, called 
“retting,” usually separates fiber from 
the tall stalks. Leaf fiber, in general, is 
classified as “hard” in contrast to the 
stalk, or “soft,” fiber. Rope fiber could 
not be spun into yarn for fine textiles, 
nor could light textile fiber be twisted 
into tough rope. 

But the difference is one of degree, 
Dainty handkerchiefs and marine lines 
are botanical cousins, mutually involved 
in the supply complications of war. 





U. S. Export Control and 


Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, 
April 20, 1943: 


No. 456—Current Export Bulletin No. 90. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 90 covering the 
following subjects: 

I. List of Commodities Deemed Non-Essential 
by Brazil and For Which No Licenses Will 
Be Issued 

The Brazilian Government has requested 
that the United States not authorize the 
exportation of certain commodities to Brazil 


Related Announcements 


i, 
Aa 
ee 


The basis for the Brazilian request is that 
the very limited shipping space available must 
be conserved for supplies and materials nec- 
essary to its cooperative war effort and the 
maintenance of its essential civilian economy. 

In accordance therewith, and in furtherance 
of the war effort of the United Nations, the 
Office of Exports publishes the following list 
of articles deemed non-essential by the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil and announces that no 
individual licenses or shipping permits will 
be issued by the Office of Exports for the 
shipment of such commodities to Brazil 


The Schedule B classifications covered by 
this Bulletin are as follows: 





Sched 


ule B Commodity 


0084.00 | Canned salmor 

0085.00 | Canned sardin 

0086. 98 | Other canned fist 

0088. 98 | Other shell fish 

0090. 98 | Other fish and fish product 
0095. 00 Gelatir 

0697. 10 Belts—finished 

0699.00 | Other leather manufactures 
0929.00 | Feathers. dressed and mounted 
1241.00 | Canned asparagus 

1243.00 | Canned corn 

1244.00 | Canned peas 

1248.00 | Tomato juice 

249 00 | Other canned vegetables and juices 
51.00 | Ketchup, ete 

324.00 | Dried raisins 

325.00 | Dried apple 

26. 00 Dried apric 


2 

13 

1328. 00 Dried prune 
13 


330.05 Figs 

1330. 8 Dried fruits, other 
1331.00 Dates 

1334.00 | Canned berries, other 
1340.00 | Canned apric 

1341.00 | Canned cherric 

1342.00 | Canned plum 

1343.00 | Canned peaches 

1344.00 | Canned pears 

1346.00 | Canned fruits for salad 
1347.00 | Canned fruits, othe: 
1349.00 | Preserved fruits 
1350.98 | Other fruit preparat 
1449. 01 Olive oil, edible 
1513.00 | Coffee extracts and substitut« 


1521. 95 lea 
1549.02 | Cinnamor 

1549.03 | Cassia 

1549.05 | Cloves, unground 
1549.07 | Nutmegs, unground 
1549. 11 Pepper, unground 
1634.00 | Chocolate candy 
1635.00 | Other candy. 
1637.00 | Confections 
1643.00 | Liquid glucose 
1647.00 | Sirup 

2034.00 | Canvas shoes 
2049.00 | Rubber erasers 
2094.00 ' Rubber floor mat 


ule B ( imod 
No 
2248, 03 Inedible olive 
2248. YS Vegetable s¢ ap Stock 
3499.98 | Other vegetable fibre, straw ra manufac 


ture 
4633.00 | Wool yarns 
$643. 00 Mohair cloth. 
3662.00 | Rugs and carpets of wool 
HHH. OO W ool blankets 
3711.00 | Spun silk 
3720.98 Broad silk 
3741.00 | Silk underwear 
3709.00 | Other silk manufactures 
3840.07 | Spun rayon yarn single and plied 


}Woven spun ravor 
384.10 Nylon hose 


3859.00 | Other synthetic textile manufacture 
3901.00 | Linoleum 

3903.00 | Felt base floor verin 

3028. 00 Neckties 


3004.00 | Garters, arm bands, suspenders, and brace 


3900.00 Other textile manufactures 
1017.00 Cedar, Port Orford 
4200.00 | Wood manufacturers, other 


1000. 11 Waste paper, white blank new 
1699.23 | Waste paper, fly leaf shaving 

1723.00 | Wrapping paper 

1726. WS Other tissue and crepe paper 

1728. 00 Toilet paper 

1731.00 Other box board 

1732. 00 Bristol board 


1733.00 | Other paper board 

1736.00 | Fiber insulation board 
4738.00 | Wall board of paper or pull 
1741.00 Blotting paper 

1761.00 Writing paper 

4778.00 Other paper bags 

4781.00 | Heavy fiber shipping container 
4782.00 | Other boxes and carton 
1793.00 | Envelopes 

5164.00 | Standard portland cement 
320.00 Pottery table 


5320) 
5332. 00 Pottery bow] 
535. 00 Lavatori« 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





| | 
Sched- 1 Sched- | : 
ule B Commodity ule B | Commodity 
No. } No. 
5338.00 | Other pottery. | 7071.05 | Electric flatirons, containing mica. 
5379.98 | Other terra-cotta and ceramic manufactures. || 7071.98 | Electric flatirons, other. 
5724.00 | Salt. 7073.05 | Toasters, etc. q : : 
6115.00 | Table cutlery including forks. 7073.98 | Other electric heating and cooking devices 
6124.00 | Bathtubs. (utensils except parts) domestic. 
6129.00 | Sheet metal cabinets and lockers 7077.98 | Radio victrolas. | ; : 
6131.00 | Sheet metal filing cases. 7710.00 | Grinding and slicing power driven machines. 
6135.00 | Other metal office furniture. 8293.00 | Floor wax, wood and furniture polishes. 
6136.00 | Bedsprings. 8294.00 | Auto polishes. 
6137.00 | Metal furniture and parts. 8336. 00 Aluminum sulphate. 
6144.00 | Kerosene cooking stoves. || 8438. 98 | Mixed paints, other. 
6146.00 | Gasoline stoves and heaters || 9242.00 | Phohograph records. 
6148.00 | Househeating boilers. 9400.00 | Dolls and parts. 
6152.88 | Other domestic cooking or heating equipment. || 9408.00 | Mechanical toys. 
6179.00 | Padlocks. | 9409.00 | Metal toys. 
6180.00 | Door locks and sets | 9410.00 | Wooden toys. 
6182.00 | Hinges and butts. | 9418.00 | Other toys. 
6183.00 | Other builders hardware 9570.00 | Electric clocks. 
6195.10 | Bathroom scales. 9571.00 | Alarm clocks. 
6195.90 | Other scales. 9572. 00 Mantel clocks. ; 
6213.03 | Ferromanganese 9620.00 | Jewelry of solid gold or platinum, 
6309. US Aluminum manufactures 9621. 00 at oh men’s. 
1055.00 [lonia citwarware 9628.00 | Jewelry, women’s. 
3086. 00 pSolid silverware 9693. 00 | Asphalt roofing. 
7057.00 | Electric refrigerators, household. 9822.00 | Toothbrushes. 
7068.10 | Electric washing machines, household 9826. 10 | Household brushes. 
7069.10 | Domestic vacuum cleaners. 9840.98 | Notions. 


7070.00 Electric domestic motor driven devices except 


tools. 





ll. License Application Form BEW-119, Re- 
vised 12/30/42, Question’ II—Produc- 
tion Status 

Applicants for licenses to export commodi- 
ties which require some degree of manufac- 
ture must indicate the production status of 
such commodities. One of the following 
statements should be entered under Question 
11 of application Form BEW-119, as revised 
December 30, 1942: 1. Material is not yet 
produced. 2. Material is in process of manu- 
facture. 3. Material has been produced. 

The Division of Statistical Standards of 
the Bureau of the Budget has given its ap- 
proval to this request for further informa- 
tion as an extension of their approval num- 
bered B. B. No. 31~-R005-42 


Ill. Field Processing of PD-1A Applications 
on General License Commodities Under 
$25 


Effective immediately, applications for 
preference ratings on War Production Board 
form PD-1A for commodities for export, 
which are valued at $25 or less, may be proc- 
essed in the Regional Offices of the War Pro- 
duction Board, providing that shipment is 
to be made under general license. The ap- 
plicant must indicate on page 1 of the PD-1A 
application in the block for “Foreign Clear- 
ance No.” the words “General License.” 


IV. Special Provisions—Drums and Contain- 
ers, Metal 


The general license provisions pertaining 
to Metal Drums and Containers, as set forth 
on page 95 of Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 11, will apply to shipments of these com- 
modities to Argentina, Brazil, and countries 
adopting Decentralization Plan A. This spe- 
cial general license provision will constitute 
an exception to the cancelation of certain 
general licenses announced for Argentina 
(Current Export Bulletin No. 77, Announce- 
ment No. 443 in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for March 6), for Brazil (Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 75, Announcement No. 441 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 6), and 
for those countries adopting Decentralization 
Plan A (Current Exvort Bulletin No. 79, An- 
nouncement No. 445 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for March 13). 


V. Argentina—Certificates of Necessity Re- 
quired With Certain Export License Ap- 
plications. 


In Current Export Bulletin No. 81 (An- 
nouncement No. 447 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy for March 13), paragraph VII, it was 
stated that applications for licenses to export 
commodities which were on general license to 
Argentina as of March 31, 1943, need not be 
accompanied by Certificates of Necessity 
until further notice. 


Effective May 1, 1943, 


were on general 


rent Export Bulletin No. 77. 
VI. Bolivia—Change of Country Agency. 


The Banco Central de Bolivia, Oficina de 
Prioridades, La Paz, has been designated as 
the Country Agency for Bolivia. Applications 
for Import Recommendations will be filed 


applications for 
licenses to export those commodities which 
license to Argentina on 
March 31, 1943, must be accompanied by 
Certificates of Necessity as outlined in Cur- 


with this Agency and not with the Ministry 
of National Economy, La Paz, which was 
previously designated as the Country Agency 
for Bolivia in Subject I of Current Export 


Bulletin No. 80, (Announcement No. 446 in 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 13). 
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VII. Program License Authorizing Exporta- 
tions to the Belgian Congo. 


A program license has been issued to the 
Belgian Congo Purchasing Commission au- 
thorizing the exportation to the Belgian 
Congo of specific kinds and quantities of 
commodities for specific uses. This license 
incorporates certain principles of program 
licensing as announced in Current Export 
Bulletin No. 81. Form BEW-119 will serve as 
the release certificate to be issued under the 
license by the Office of Exports, Board of 
Economic Warfare. 


Revocation of Certain General and Unlimited 
Licenses 


1. The Unlimited License granted to the 
Belgian Congo Purchasing Commission will 
be canceled as of April 15, 1943, provided that 
exportations may be made under this Un- 
limited License until July 1, 1943, pursuant 
to release certificates valid on April 15, 1943. 
Release certificates issued under this Un- 
limited License which were valid on March 
31, 1943, will remain valid until July 1, 1943, 
regardless of their expiration date. , 

2. General licenses authorizing the expor- 
tation of commodities to the Belgian Congo 
will be canceled as of April 30, 1943, including 
the special general license provisions for 
medicinals and intransit shipments except 
the general license authorizing intransit 
shipments from Mexico and Canada to the 
Belgian Congo, General License GUS, and the 
general licenses for shipments valued at $25 
or less, personal baggage, ship stores, plane 
stores, fuel and supplies, return of empty 
containers, technical data, newspapers and 
publications, metal drums and containers, 
photographic film, plates and paper, as set 
forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
11. Shipments of commodities to the Belgian 
Congo, which are on dock, on lighter, laden 
aboard the exvorting carrier or in transit 
to a port of exit pursuant to an actual order 
for export prior to the effective date of this 
change may be exported under the previous 
general license provisions. Shipments mov- 
ing to a vessel subsequent to the effective 
date of change pursuant to ODT permits 


I brought you up here to show you 
why we need more wool, 





From Office of War Information 
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issued prior to such date may also be ex- 
ported under the previous General License 
provision. 

3. Individual licenses—No individual li- 
censes except in emergency cases will here- 
after be granted for exportation of commodi- 
ties to the Belgian Congo except where appli- 
cations for individual licenses were filed prior 
to April 1, 1943. 


Exportations under Program License 


1. The Board of Economic Warfare will act 
as the certifying agency issuing release cer- 
tificates for all exportations to the Belgium 
Congo. The Belgian Congo Purchasing 
Commission will examine all applications for 
release certificates before they are certified 
by the Office of Exports; therefore, for con- 
venience, such applications should be sent 
directly to the Belgian Congo Purchasing 
Commission. Applications shall be made on 
Form BEW-119. 


Appeals 


1. Exporters whose applications for a re- 
lease certificate or for an extension thereof 
has been rejected, or whose release certifi- 
cate has been revoked may appeal from such 
rejection or revocation to the Office of Ex- 
ports, Board of Economic Warfare, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

2. In filing an appeal, the same procedure 
shall be followed as is presently in effect for 
appealing a _ rejected license application 
(Comprehensive Schedule No 11, page 91, 
paragraph 26) except that in lieu of a re- 
jected application for a license the exporter 
must submit the rejected application for or 
the revoked release certificate and shall 
note thereon “Appeals: Program License Re- 
lease Certificate—Rejection” (“Rejection” 
or “Extension Refused’”’ or “Revocation” 
whichever is applicable). 


General Comments 


1. The quantitive and “end use” limita- 
tions of exportations to the Belgian Congo 
shall be set forth in a program license. 

2. No exportation may be made under this 
program license with the knowledge or in- 
tention that the commodities covered there- 
by are to be reexported from the Belgian 
Congo unless the reexportation has been au- 
thorized by the Office of Exports. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


No. 457—Current Export Bulletin No. 91. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 91 covering the 
following subjects: 


I. Decentralization Plan A in Chile. 


Decentralization Plan A announced in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 79 (Announcement 
No. 445 in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
March 13) will become operative in Chile, 
April 1, 1943 

Licenses may be issued without Import 
Recommendation until June 1, 1943. On and 
after that date all Certificates of Necessity 
will be considered as canceled and Import 
Recommendations must accompany all export 
license applications. 

The Country Agency which will issue Im- 
port Recommendations is Consejo Nacional 
de Comercio Exterior 

The cancelation of general licenses as an- 
nounced in Current Export Bulletin No. 79, 
paragraph 11, will become effective for ship- 
ment to Chile on June 1, 1943. Shipments 
destined to Chile which are on dock on 
lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier or 
in transit to ports of exit prior to June 1, 1943, 
or shipments to Chile moving subsequent to 
the effective date of change pursuant to ODT 
permits issued prior to such date may be ex- 
ported under the previcus general license pro- 
visions 

Notwithstanding the fact that general 
licenses for shipment to Chile will remain in 
effect until June 1, 1943, exporters intending 
to ship commodities now under general license 
ere strongly urged to apply to the Office of 
Exports for individual export licenses for 
these commodities in order that they may 
have valid licenses under which their cargo 
can move if it does not clear port by the 
expiration date of the General Licenses 


II. Decentralization Plan A in the Dominican 
Republic 


Decentralization Plan A announced in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 79 will become effec- 
tive in the Dominican Republic, April 15, 
1943. 

Licenses may be issued without Import 
Recommendations until June 15, 1943. On 
and after that date all Certificates of Neces- 
sity will be considered as canceled and Import 
Recommendations must accompany all export 
license applications 
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The Country Agency which will issue Im. 
port Recommendations is the Comite de Con. 
trol Sobre Importaciones y Exportaciones, 
Ciudad Trujillo. 

The cancelation of general licenses as an. 
nounced in Current Export Bulletin No. 79, 
paragraph 11, will become effective for ship- 
ment to the Dominican Republic on June 15 
1943. Shipments destined to the Dominican 
Republic which are on dock, on lighter, laden 
aboard the exporting carrier or in transit to 
ports of exit prior to June 15, 1943, or ship- 
ments to the Dominican Republic movin 
subsequent to effective date of change pur. 
suant to ODT permits issued prior to such 
date may be exported under the previous 
general license provisions. 

Notwithstanding the fact. that general 
licenses for shipment to the Dominican Re. 
public will remain in effect until June 15, 1943. 
exporters intending to ship commodities now 
under general license are strongly urged to 
apply to the Office of Exports for individual] 
expert licenses for these commodities, in or. 
der that they may have valid licenses under 
which their cargo can move if it does not 
clear port by the expiration date of the 
General Licenses 


Ill. Decentralization Plan A in Haiti 

Decentralization Plan A announced in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 79 will become oper- 
ative in Haiti April 15, 1943. 

Licenses may be issued without Import 
Recommendations until June 15, 1943. On 
and after that date all Certificates of Neces- 
sity will be considere 1 as canceled and Import 
Recommendations must accompany all export 
license applicaticns 

The Country Agency which will issue Im- 
port Recommendations is the Bureau des 
Contingentments, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

The cancelation of genera! licenses as en- 
nounced in Current Export Bulletin No. 79, 
paragraph 11, will become effective for ship- 
ment to Haiti on June 15, 1943. Shipments 
destined to Haiti which are on dock, on 
lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier or 
in transit to ports of exit prior to June 165, 
1943, or shipments to Haiti moving subse- 
quent to effective date of change pursuant to 
ODT permits issued prior to such date may be 
exported under the previous general license 
provisions 

Notwithstanding the fact that general li- 
censes for shipment to Haiti will remain in 
effect until June 15, 1943, exporters intending 
to ship commodities now under general 
license are strongly urged to apply to the 
Office of Exports for individual export licenses 
for these commodities, in order that they may 
have valid licenses under which their cargo 
can move if it does not clear port by the ex- 
piration date of the General Licenses 


IV. Madagascar and Reunion Given Group 
K Privileges. 

Effective immediately, Madagascar (92) and 
Reunion (95) are removed from the Group of 
Selected Destinations (see Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 11, page 103) and are 
added to Group K destinations 

Hereafter, all of the provisions with respect 
to individual and general licenses applicable 
to countries in Group K will be applicable to 

fadagascar and Reunion 





Dutch Enterprises Transferred 


The following Dutch companies have 
transferred their seats of business from 
Batavia, in the Netherlands Indies, to 
Paramaribo, Surinam, it was recently 
announced: N. V. Nederlandsch-Indische 
Handelsbank, N. V. Amsterdam-Londen 
Verzekerings-MY.. N. V. Bataviasche Zee 
en Assurantie-MY.. N. V. Javasche Zee 
en Assurantie-MY., N. V. Assurantie-MY. 
“Ardjoeno,” N. V. Assurantie-MY. 
“Veritas.” 
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Wartime Controls and Stimuli 
Upon the Foreign Trade of 
Latin America 


(Continued from p. 5) 


tiality to the wartime economy of the 
receiving countries, in order to reserve 
the limited shipping space for commod- 
ities and equipment of greater current 
jmportance to them, consistent with the 
efforts to secure full cargoes and prompt 
“turn-arounds”. In the more positive 
sense, moreover, it has been selective in 
endeavoring to ensure an equitable and 
proportionate sharing of the supplies and 
scarce Materials and products available 
for any civilian use, between the peoples 
of the United States and of the other 
American Republics. 


U.S. Decentralization Plan for Supply- 
ing Latin American Imports 


As the year 1942 drew to a close, ex- 
perience in actual operations indicated 
the desirability of transferring to the 
government of the country of importa- 
tion an increased measure of participa- 
tion, and of responsibility, in the prelim- 
inary screening of all applications for the 
export of merchandise from the United 
States to its territory. After a study of 
the situation in the United States and 
abroad, and the working out of experi- 
mental procedures with the governments 
of a few major Latin American coun- 
tries, the Board of Economic Warfare 
announced, early in March 1943, a gen- 
eral plan to decentralize certain phases 
of export control for commercial ship- 
ments to the other American Republics. 


Under this plan, the “country agency” 
of each of the other American Republics 
is to receive and appraise all requests for 
authorization to import goods from the 
United States. Operating in collabora- 
tion with the representatives of the 
United States Government stationed in 
that country, this agency is to screen at 
source the various proposed orders from 
the United States, covering the criteria 
of end-use and essentiality of the trans- 
actions as well as the desirability of the 
consignee. The “country agency” is to 
be charged with determining which of 
these orders it considers sufficiently im- 
portant to the war effort and to the gen- 
eral economy of the country to approve, 
within the limitations of the total esti- 
mated quantities of scarce materials and 
of shipping tonnage. The United States 
export authorities are to advise the Latin 
American import authorities as to the 
quantities of these expected to be avail- 
able for stated periods. 


Copies of the “Import Recommenda- 
tion,” or similar document which the 
respective “country agency” will furnish 
for the transactions selected for approv- 
al, are to be forwarded by the appli- 
cant importer to his supplier or exporter 
in the United States. Without being 
guaranties that the export license will be 
granted, these documents will constitute 
in effect official requests to the Board 
of Economic Warfare to endeavor to 
make possible the transaction indicated 
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and its delivery to destination. With 
their operations limited mainly to such 
applications for export licenses from the 
United States firms as are accompanied 
by “Import Recommendations,” the ad- 
ministering officials in Washington ex- 
pect to be in a position to make the final 
decisions with a minimum of investiga- 
tion or delay, as to the transactions for 
which licenses can be granted, and in 
what priority, in the light of the current 
supply and shipping situation, and of 
the expressed desires of the government 
of the country of importation.* 


Unless administrative difficulties 
should intervene, sponsors of the decen- 
tralization method anticipate definite 
advantages to all the participating coun- 
tries. It is expected to allow each Latin 
American government a better on-the- 
ground study of the merit and relative 
essentiality of individual orders, in rela- 
tion to the aggregate requirements and 
availabilities for the country as a whole, 
while the actual transactions can con- 
tinue to move through private trading 
channels. At the same time, it should 
afford the United States authorities a 
more comprehensive and balanced pic- 
ture of the requirements of each of the 
other American Republics. Moreover, 
by reducing the volume of license appli- 
cations to be considered at Washington, 
and minimizing unsponsored transac- 


‘By early April 1943, all of the Latin Amer- 
ican Governments had accepted the decen- 
tralization+plan, and all but three are to 
proceed according to the uniform procedure 
outlined above. In the case of Mexico and 
Cuba, import recommendations will be re- 
quired mostly for commodities in short sup- 
ply which are subject to allocation in the 
United States. The arrangement with Ar- 
gentina varies somewhat from the general 
plan. 

Fourteen of the arrangements were an- 
nounced to go into operation on April 1, with 
a tolerance of 1 month allowed for the com- 
pletion of shipments on former general ex- 
port licenses, which are thereafter to be can- 
celed, and a 60-day period of transition for 
United States exporters between the old and 
new regulations. 
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tions, it should allow for concentration 
there upon a closer correlation of license- 
able supplies and shipping space for pe- 
riods ahead. Furthermore, even assum- 
ing an appreciable measure of flexibility, 
the plan should allow a better fitting in 
of the amounts of controlled materials to 
be required for’ Latin American orders 
with the over-all, long-term schedules of 
the War Production Board. 





Canada’s Forest Resources 


About 1,200,000 square miles, more 
than one-third of Canada’s total area 
of 3,500,000 square miles, are forested. 
Only two other countries, the Soviet 
Union and Brazil, have more forest land. 

Raw materials have been taken from 
770,565 square miles of Canadian for- 
ests; of this total, 430,000 are accessible 
at the present time. 


These vast timber resources are de- 
scribed in the forest section of a recent 
report made by the Newsprint Associa- 
tion of Canada and the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association. 





New German Wire-Rope Body 


Manufacturers of wire rope and wire 
strand in Germany have reportedly 
formed a new trade association to create 
uniform industrial control and improve 
production. 


This new association was established 
by more than 100 of the larger firms and 
replaces six other organizations, includ- 
ing the Wire Rope Association of Essen. 
Small firms may join if they wish. The 
Essen association comprised 80 percent 
of the German industry; it formerly had 
controlled quotas and maintained a cen- 
tral selling office. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


Courtesy Office of War Information 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub 
lishing agency given in each case. . 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
April 10, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The April 10 issue 
contains these articles: 


THE TOOLS OF FUTURE PEACE: ADDRESS BY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE. 


PRIVATE RELIEF ORGANIZATIONS IN NORTH 
AFRICA. 


RELIEF FOR AMERICANS DETAINED IN THE 
Far EAST. 


CAPTURE OF PRIZES ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


TRANSMISSION OF MESSAGES TO OR FROM 
ENEMY TERRITORY. 


PROCLAIMED LIST: CUMULATIVE SUPPLE- 
MENT 6 TO REVISION IV. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH IRAN (ANALYSIS). 


AGREEMENTS WITH BAHAMA ISLANDS AND 
JAMAICA (FOR IMPORTATION OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKERS). 


Other Publications 


FOREIGN RELIEF AND REHABILITATION. 
Division of Bibliography, Library of Con- 
gress. 1943. 28 pp. A selected list of 
references. 


Available gratis from: The Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Economic UNION AND DURABLE PEACE. 
Otto Tod Mallery. 1943. 183 pp. Price, 
$2. Discusses the importance of preserv- 
ing the reciprocal trade agreements 
which Secretary Hull has sponsored, and 
shows how they can assertedly be inte- 
grated and extended by a series of mech- 
anisms and functions called collectively 
“Economic Union.” Aims to show how 
nations can unite economically without 
sacrificing their sovereignty. Discusses 
the problems of access to raw materials 
by all, international fair-trade prac- 
tices, the regulation of international 
cartels, labor standards, and banking fa- 
cilities. Calls attention to a group of 
problems which have to be approached 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


with understanding and constructive 
vision if durable peace is to be assured. 

Available from: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 
33d Street, New York, N. Y. 


WuHaT You SHOULD KNow ABOUT THE 
MERCHANT MaRINE. Carl D. Lane. 1943. 
232 pp. Illus. Rev. ed. Price, $2.50. 
Describes the American Merchant Ma- 
rine, its history, what it consists of to- 
day, and the opportunities it now offers. 
Chapters deal with actual steps to be 
taken by young men who plan to follow 
the sea, and discuss fully the pay, ad- 
vancement, opportunities, training, and 
future for seamen, engineers, and stew- 
ards. Reports in detail the process for 
the quick conversion of the fleet into 
troopships, plane carriers, mine sweep- 
ers, patrols, and munition carriers, and 
how the Merchant Marine operates in 
conjunction with the Navy. Gives latest 
information about the new Liberty Ships 
and other new developments in our 
maritime program. 


Available from: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BRAZIL BUILDS—ARCHITECTURE NEW AND 
O.Lp 1652-1942. Philip L. Goodwin. Pho- 
tographs by G. E. Kidder Smith. 1943. 
208 pp. Illus. Price, $5. Presents a col- 
lection of photographs accompanied by 
authoritative explanatory texts in Eng- 
lish and Portuguese. Includes views of 
scenery and colonial monuments with 
emphasis on Brazil’s contribution to con- 
temporary life through contemporary ar- 
chitecture. Shows the new Ministry of 
Education in Rio; the famous A. B. I. 
Building; walled houses at Sao Paulo, 
designed for indoor-outdoor living with- 
out sacrifice of privacy; a luxurious 
apartment house in Sao Paulo; a sea- 
plane station in Rio; and other works. 
Brazilian experiments with the control 
of heat and light through external sun- 
breaks instead of artificial air-cooling 
will be of particular interest to North 
American architects and engineers. 

Available from: The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, 11 W. 53d Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


LABOR IN AUSTRALIA. Lloyd Ross, Aus- 
tralian Railways Union. 1943. 48 pp. 
Price, 5 cents. Explains why Australia 
has a powerful Independent Labor Party, 
what the party has done with its power, 
and what it has failed to do. 

Available from: American Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 129 E. 52d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS OF INTEREST TO 
THE AMERICAS. United States Committee 
to the Permanent Council of American 
Associations of Commerce and Produc- 
tion. 1943. 37 pp. Resolutions of the 
first plenary meeting of the organiza- 
tion. 

Available from: United States Commit- 
tee, Permanent Council of American As- 
sociations of Commerce and Production, 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Wuite Man’s Fotty. Vanya Oakes. 
1943. 415 pp. Price, $3. The author 
lived for 10 years in the Orient, first 
establishing a class in drama, then be- 
coming a roving newspaper correspond- 
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ent. Tells of her experiences along the 
Burma Road, early hardships of Chen. 
nault and his Flying Tigers, which she 
shared. She went to Moscow over 
the old Northwest Caravan Route. She 
had also studied at first hand the poli. 
tical situation in Indochina, Thailand, 
Burma, Malaya, and the Netherlands 
Indies, and tells her story of what she 
saw and explains why these territories 
were overrun with such ease. Pictures 
the web of intrigue so patiently spun by 
Japan and the so-called “white man’s 
folly” that permitted us to be caught in 
that web. 


Available from: Houghton Mifflin Co,, 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


LAND OF THE SOVIETS. Marguerite Ann 
Stewart. 1942. 94 pp. Price 40 cents, 
Describes what the letters U. S. S. R. 
mean, what the Russians are like, and 
how the people live in a Socialist State; 
whether they have a chance to enjoy 
themselves; and other vital factors jn 
Soviet life. Answers such questions as: 
Do the people of Soviet Russia have to 
divide everything equally, or can they 
have possessions of their own? Why 
were they so well prepared for war? 
How does their government work? What 
are the differences between the Soviet 
and Nazi dictatorships? And, can we 
trust the Russians after this war is over? 

Available from: The American Coun- 
cil, Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 E, 
52d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Wuat CANADIANS THINK ABOUT PostT- 
War RECONSTRUCTION. Foreign Policy 
Association, Inc. March 1, 1943. 14 pp, 
Price, 25 cents. Articles covering five 
different regions in Canada appearing 
in Foreign Policy Reports, Volume XVIII, 
No. 24. 

Available from: Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, Midston House, 22 E. 38th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Year Book or Lasour STATISTICS 1942, 
International Labour Office. 1943. 222 
pp. Price, $2. Presents a summary of 
principal labor statistics in more than 50 
countries. Material is presented in 
French, Spanish, and English, and in- 
cludes information on gainfully occu- 
pied population, employment and unem- 
ployment, hours of work, wages, cost of 
living and retail prices, family budgets, 
migration, industrial accidents, and 
economic statistics. A new table in this 
issue gives data on the chief food groups 
as shown in family living studies, and 
another shows differences in the per- 
centage of expenditures on the chief 
groups of items at different income 
levels. 

Available from: International Labour 
Office, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, 
DC. 


THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN LATIN 
America. The Latin American Economic 
Institute. 1943. 32 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Papers read at the Round Table Con- 
ference, New York City, November 5, 
1942, by Albert L. Scott, Fessenden S. 
Blanchard, and Julian Jacobs. 

Available from: The Latin American 
Economic Institute, 429 W. 117th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Eire Now 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Labor Developments 


Insufficient imports and the shortages 
of supplies have created an unemploy- 
ment situation in Eire. Across St. 
George’s Channel, however, there has 
peen a considerable labor demand, and 
this has led to continuing emigration 
from Eire. Unemployment figures for 
Eire do not, therefore, supply an accu- 
rate picture of the growing amount of 
unemployment. 


During 1941 some 31,800 men left Eire, 
and in the first 9 months of 1942 an- 
other 31,775 were granted exit permits. 
Of this number, 20,157 were classified as 
unskilled, but more than 1,000 carpen- 
ters, 1,400 metal workers, and 1,000 
builders were included in the total. The 
number of women leaving Eire rose from 
3,272 in 1941 to nearly 11,000 in the first 
9 months of 1942. Despite this emigra- 
tion, there were 86,622 persons registered 
as unemployed in Eire for the week ended 
January 2, 1943. The total so registered 
on January 2, 1942, was 103,249. 

On the other hand, the increased till- 
age program caused the demand for farm 
labor to increase during 1942. In some 
areas, it was reported, there was diffi- 
culty in harvesting the crops. It may 
be presumed from this that the major 
portion of the unemployed were resi- 
dents of the larger centers and were in- 
dustrial workers. In an effort to pre- 
vent a shortage of farm labor and a 
recurrence of the harvest problem, the 
Eire Government has imposed restric- 
tions through the issuance of an order 
under which travel permits will not be 
issued to men who, during the last 3 
years, have had more than 3 months’ 
experience in agriculture or the turf in- 
dustry. Exit permits may also be refused 
to persons already in employment, or 
for whom suitable employment is avail- 
able in Eire. 


While the Government deplored the 
continuing population loss through emi- 
gration, there seemed no alternative to 
offer to those who were unemployed. 
Various programs have been suggested 
to the Government for financing employ- 
ment, but as yet no action has been taken 
beyond the development of new indus- 
tries to supply commodities formerly 
obtained abroad. Undoubtedly some of 
the unemployed have been taken up by 
these industries. 


Living Costs, Wages, Prices 


The cost of living in Eire has been 
steadily increasing since the war began. 
The official cost-of-living index figures 
at mid-November for the last 5 years 
have been as follows (based on July 
1914100): 


ae , us ve which toed ee 
1939 . . 192 
1940 i ste tenors i a lt gu tr sll ofa 
194] a : . 237 
1942 __ eT SRE pein i as ae a 


It appears, therefore, that the cost of liv- 
ing increased 15 percent from November 
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1941 to November 1942, and about 28 
percent since November 1940. The 
greatest increases have been in fuel and 
light, clothing, and sundries. Food costs 
have risen, however, some 41 percent 
over the pre-war level. 

This rise has occurred despite the 
serious attention given by the Govern- 
ment to the matter of stabilizing prices 
and keeping inflationary tendencies 
under control. Maximum retail prices 
have been fixed for many commodities, 
including bread, tea, sugar, cocoa, coffee, 
fresh milk, lard, oatmeal, cigarettes, 
matches, candles, and firewood. Some 
prices have been changed upward, in 
part at the insistence of the producers 
and in part as a means of discouraging 
consumption of these commodities. 

In May 1941 the Government, under 
emergency powers, issued an order re- 
stricting increases in wages and/or divi- 
dends in certain specific categories of 
industry, except in respect of workers 
receiving less than £2 10s. a week in Dub- 
lin County and less than £2 a week in 
rural districts. The order made illegal 
increases in remuneration—including 
time rates, piece rates, overtime, and 
commissions—in transport, public utili- 
ties, banking, insurance, and in a large 
number of manufacturing industries 
which were in the main concerned with 
the production of essential or protected 
goods. The order also suspended the 
operations of trade boards and other 
statutory minimum-rate-fixing authori- 
ties for the duration of the war. 

The increased cost of living caused 
several pleas to be forwarded for wage 
increases during 1942, and it became 
necessary for the Government to estab- 
lish special tribunals to investigate the 
cases brought by various groups of work- 
ers. In a number of instances a certain 
amount of relief was granted. 





Trade in tobacco and its transporta- 
tion from place to place is permitted in 
Greece only by authorization granted 
according to special procedures, says the 
European press. 
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Better Containers for 
Oversea Shipments 


Steps were taken recently to improve 
the quality of containers used for over- 
sea shipment of military and Lend-Lease 
products. 

A booklet, “Manual for Inspection of 
Damaged Shipments,” was issued by the 
Container Coordinating Committee, of 
the war procurement agencies, to be used 
by receivers and field representatives of 
the war procurement agencies, War 
Shipping Administration, and foreign 
governments in the preparation of re- 
ports on damages to shipments of war 
materials and Lend-Lease supplies. The 
information obtained will be used to im- 
prove containers so that products will ar- 
rive at point of destination with mini- 
mum damage. 

Report forms have been issued by most 
of the procurement agencies for report- 
ing damaged shipments. The commit- 
tee urged receivers and field men to re- 
port damages promptly, whether in 
transit, at destination, or at intermedi- 
ate point, in accordance with the in- 
structions outlined in the manual. 

The committee added that “the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war depends 
in large measure upon the arrival of 
supplies and material in usable condi- 
tion. The failure of any shipping con- 
tainer to deliver its contents in such 
condition means not only a loss of its 
contents to the intended recipient, but 
also loss of effort in manufacture and 
transportation. Shipping containers will 
be improved where necessary to meet the 
requirements imposed by war conditions 
in shipping overseas.” 

Various types and styles of shipping 
containers most frequently used in the 
transportation of war materials and sup- 
plies are described and illustrated in the 
manual. In addition, typical failures of 
the more common types of containers are 
described and illustrated. These are 
given as a guide to the inspector in or- 
der that he may report damages to con- 
tainers more accurately. 

The manual was prepared with the 
cooperation and approval of the follow- 
ing: Army, Navy, Department of Agri- 
culture, Treasury Department, War Pro- 
duction Board, Office of Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration, War Shipping Administra- 
tion, and the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

Copies can be obtained from the Con- 
tainer Coordinating Committee, or from 
any of the cooperating agencies. 





Axis Clamps Restrictions on 
Greek Trade 


The Nazi-dominated “Greek Ministry 
of Supplies” has published a list of ad- 
ministered goods in which trade is re- 
stricted, according to an Axis periodical. 

Cotton, linters, wool, wool yarns, and 
cocoons may be transported only under 
authorization granted by special proce- 
dure. Traders and shippers of hair and 
rags must obtain authorization from the 
occupying authorities. 
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